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ia  d^e^UAice  ^fteft  and  luafHcn 

1  HE  thing  which  veterans  will  tell  you  the  aver- 
age citizen  cannot  possibly  comprehend  is  the 
incredible  violence  of  ivar.  Take  beachhead  land- 
ings, for  instance,  with  the  pooled  resources  of  all 
the  services  throwing  the  book  at  the  enemy.  All 
that  the  foot  soldier  knows  is  that  he  is  "committed,"  that  there's  no  place  to  go 
but  on ;  that  with  the  deafening  roar  of  Mars  in  his  ears,  all  that  is  required  of  him 
is  that  he  give  his  utmost  in  aggressive  effort  to  this  tiny  plot  of  sand  and  coral 
lying  directly  ahead. 

I  was  talking  with  a  much-traveled  merchant  marine  whom  I  picked  up  on  the 
Dallas  highway,  and  for  want  of  something  better  to  say  I  mentioned  a  story  I 
had  recently  heard  about  the  Easter  lilies  on  Okinawa. 

"Rich  red  and  blue  and  gold  and  green  they  are,"  I  said,  "and  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning  when  our  forces  attacked,  I'm  told  that  the  great  guns  blew  those  lilies 
into  a  cascade  of  unearthly,  unbelievable  beauty."  Turning  to  him  I  asked: 

"Is  the  story  true?  Do  lilies  really  grow  like  that  on  Okinawa?"  The  fellow  smiled 
wryly  before  he  replied : 

"Well,  you  can  put  it  down  in  your  little  red  book  that  the  boys  weren't  lookin'  for 
Easter  lilies  on  that  day!  I  know!  I  was  there!" 

With  a  quick,  deft  movement  he  unhooked  an  artificial  arm  I  had  failed  to  note, 
and  laid  it  unceremoniously  across  his  knee!  A  mumbled  apology  followed  hot  on 
the  heels  of  the  shocking  gesture : 

"Yes,  the  lilies  were  there  all  right !  Fact  is,  those  lilies  and  the  friendly  little  white 
goats  over  there  kept  some  of  us  from  going  completely  mad." 

And  in  my  heart  I  thanked  God  for  the  lilies  and  for  the  goats.  In  a  world  where 
the  attention  of  scientists,  military  men,  comic-strip  artists,  and  even  the  house- 
wife, has  turned  in  panic  to  new  forms  of  violence,  might  it  not  be  well  to  build  up 
as  counterbalance  our  national  and  individual  reserve  of  gentleness  and  beauty? 
Might  it  not  be  wise  to  turn  more  confidently  than  ever  to  Him  who  in  the  beauty 
of  the  lilies  was  born  across  the  sea,  and  who  alone  can  create  for  us  a  pattern  of 
peace  and  good  will,  a  world  of  Easter  hope,  rather  than  atom  bomb  disaster? 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Selma  Lentz  Morrison  (He  Did  Not 

Walk  Alone,  page  3),  in  addition  to 
teaching  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  has 
graduated  from  a  conservatory  in  piano, 
violin,  and  voice.  She  has  a  "deep  feel- 
ing" about  her  story,  which  is  explained 
in  its  first  paragraph.  Her  husband  is 
Arthur  Q,  Morrison,  who  did-  the  ar- 
chaeological photography  for  the 
Breasted  expedition  of  the  Oriental  In- 
stitute of  the  University  -of  Chicago,  in 
Egypt.  ("If  we  were  discussing  him," 
she  writes,  "we'd  have  many  things  of 
interest  to  relate.")  Her  own  record  is 
impressive !  They  have  a  nine-year-old 
son. 


Rudolph  Martin  Lippert  {Star- 
Gazing  jar  Fun,  page  7)  is  well  qualified 
to  give  information  to  amateur  star- 
gazers,  for  he  was  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Astronomical  Society  and 
president  of  the  Astrophysical  Society 
of  San  Diego.  At  present  he  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Historical  Museum  of 
Presidio  Park  there,  and  during  the  war 
he  was  spectroscopist  at  the  Consair 
Aircraft  Plant.  He  engages  in  research 
on  the  moon  and  Jupiter  with  his  twelve- 
inch  reflector.  Better  join  the  fun,  star- 
gazers.  Admission  to  this  hobby  is  free! 


Lois  Goddard  (Mrs.  Dale)  Morri- 
son, who  contributed  Java  Club  Coun- 
selor, which  you  will  find  on  page  10, 
gained  her  background  on  this  subject 
during  three  years  of  conducting  the 
"Java    Club   Discussion"    group    at   the 
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Army  and  Navy  Branch  of  the  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  YMCA.  She  was  "glad 
to  be  able  to  establish  rapport  enough  to 
motivate  men  to  'tell  the  chaplain.'  " 


You  saw  the  work  of  Henry  A. 
Morris  {Baseball  Diamond  Folisher, 
page  15)  in  connection  with  the  sports 
quiz  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Link. 
Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Iowa  and  served 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  Air  Force  during 
the  recent  war.  He  has  sold  articles  to 
Holiday,  Victorian,  Pen  Magazine,  var- 
ious syndicates,  and  many  juvenile  pub- 
lications. 


Jack  Lewis  (Dear  Senator,  page  17) 
decided  to  become  a  writer  after  selling 
a  pulp  story  at  the  age  of  14.  He  at- 
tended Purdue  University  and  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  During  the  war  he  did 
"everything  from  instructing  combat 
swimming  to  leading  a  rifle  platoon"  and 
still  holds  his  first  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion in  the  USMCR.  Though  he  claims 
free-lance  writing  as  his  vocation,  he 
makes  "occasional  use  of  an  insurance 
agent's  license  when  editors'  checks  are 
few  and  the  grocer  and  landlady  are 
wrestling  on  the  front  doorstep  to  see 
who  will  be  first  in  line." 


J.  G.  Taylor  Spink  (Baseball— How 
to  Score,  page  22),  who  is  general  man- 
ager of  The  Sporting  News,  was  kind 
enough  to  write  out  the  play-by-play 
account  of  the  second  game,  1948  World 
Series,  which  you  will  find  on  pages 
23-25.  Mr.  Spink  writes  that  The  Sport- 
ing News  "had  a  wide  circulation  among 
men  in  the  service  during  the  war,  being 
read  by  a  great  number  of  chaplains." 


Some  months  ago  a  Japanese  officer's 
diary  was  found.  This  diary  held  the 
detailed  description  of  the  execution 
of  an  Australian  soldier.  The  record 
carries  the  officer's  interest  in  the  boy's 
every  reaction  and  his  utter  amazement 
at  the  youth's  failure  to  break  under 
the  ritualistic  and  torturous  ordeal.  So 
great  was   the   soldier's   fortitude   that 


The  boy  with  his  hands  bound  behind 
his  back,  his  head  bared  to  the  burning 
sun,  sat  on  the  edge  of  an  old  jagged 
shell  hole.  Here,  to  this  weird  opening, 
brief  respite  from  the  suffocating  mass 
of  jungle,  he,  one  among  millions  of 
service  men  scattered  over  the  world, 
had  been  captured,  somehow  chosen 
and  brought  for  what  purpose  he  knew 


the  officer  sensed  some  unseen  power 
which  sustained  the  doomed  boy  and 
rendered  him  practically  oblivious  to 
his  surroundings.  After  I  read  that 
account,  the  following  scene  persistently 
recurred  to  mind  in  such  graphic  manner 
that  1  decided  to  present  it  in  all  hu- 
mility and  reverence  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  prove  comforting  to  those  whose 
loved  oneb  have  taced  the  ruthless 
enemv. 


not.  His  alert  eyes,  trained  to  estimate 
the  enemy  for  what  he  is  worth,  scanned 
the  ring  of  faces  staring  with  unblink- 
ing eyes  at  him.  They  closed  in  a  bit, 
lowering  their  heads  to  the  level  of  his 
face. 

The  young  soldier  felt  himself  sway 
from  hunger,  fatigue  and  heat,  but  not 
from  fear.  Quickly  he  gathered  all  his 
faculties  and  looked  closely,  steadily, 
slowly  at  each  mask  of  a  face.  Suddenly 
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he  became  aware  that  these  masks  had 
eyes  which  stared  but  seemed  not  to 
see — seemed  fixed  with  deadly  con- 
centration on  something  apart  from 
themselves.  He  sensed  that  he  was  the 
object  of  this  concentration  but  could 
not  determine  their  course  of  action. 
These  men  reminded  him  of  things  he 
had  read  of  primitive  men,  of  wild  cere- 
monies and  incantations,  of  bloody  re- 
ligious rites.  His  mind  was  playing  tricks 
on  him.  He  shuddered  inwardly  and 
closed  his  eyes  as  if  to  blot  out  a  dread- 
ful dream.  Just  at  that  moment,  his 
consciousness  was  ripped  by  voices, 
chanting  louder  as  the  circle  approached, 
them  softer  as  it  receded,  over  and  over 
in  the  same  routine.  Those  men,  officers 
all,  were  demons  engaged  in  a  hellish 
rite.  ■ 

He  must  be  mad.  He  thought  he  heard 
a  Voice  saying,  "Hills.  .  .  .  Hills.  .  .  . 
Hills."  Or  was  it  the  heavy  pounding  of 
his  heart?  Or  the  doom  beat  of  those 
moving  feet?  But  no,  there  it  was 
again— "Hills.  .  .  .  Hills.  .  .  .  Hills." 
He  lifted  his  burning  eyes  above  the 
menacing  circle.  He  rebuked  himself  for 
the  weakness  of  expectancy — this  jungle 
held  no  hills !  The  Voice  rose  again, 
penetrating  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  distraught  brain. 

"/  zvill  lift  up  mine  eyes  .  .  .■"  that  was 
what  he  had  heard  as  a  child.  His 
mother,  his  father,  his  pastor,  they  had 
said  it — "the  hills  .  .  .  whence  cometh 
my  help."  Help?  Who  could  help  him 
now  ? 

Again  the  chanting,  the  moving  circle 
caught  his  attention.  He  tried  to  reason 
wathin  himself.  If  there  is  a  rite,  there 
must  be  a  sacrifice,  but  where  was  the 
sacr — ?  The  horror  of  the  truth  bore 
down  on  the  helpless  boy  in  such  force 
that  he  was  almost  destroyed.  There 
are  moments  when  attacks  of  adversity 
are  so  sudden,  so  weighty,  so  diabolical- 


ly cruel,  that  the  upper  reaches  of  man's 
mind  are  darkened  and  thenceforth  he 
acts  as  an  automaton  or  becomes  a  mere 
breathing  mass. 

Not  for  just  these  days  of  global 
strife  had  the  boy  been  trained.  All  his 
years  were  filled  with  ideals  and  prac- 
tices engendered  by  home  and  coun- 
try w^hich  brought  him  up,  standing, 
always  facing  his  problems.  However, 
this  thing  which  was  happening  to  him 
had  no  part  in  his  training  or  his  life. 
He  knew  now  that  he  was  being  sacri- 
ficed to  some  primitive  cause  and  pur- 
pose, inexorable  and  inevitable,  but  how 
did  he,  how  could  he,  a  product  of 
freedom  and  the  twentieth  century,  fit 
into  this  ancient  ceremony  ?  With  all  the 
will  power  of  his  being,  he  determined 
never  to  falter  or  waver  in  their  sight. 
He  must  hold  fast  to  something  lest  he 
collapse  before  these  fanatical  enemies. 
As  his  mind  groped  frantically  for  this 
something,  the  boy's  spiritual  reserve 
steadied  his  reeling  senses. 

From  the  very  beginning,  one  officer 
,  had  stood  apart  and  watched  the  orgy. 
For  a  brief  instant  his  gaze  caught  the 
boy's  and  held  it.  His  expression  was 
neither  brutal,  nor  stonily  detached,  but 
speculative,  even  incredulous.  From  time 
to  time  he  glanced  at  the  fiendish  prepa- 
rations, but  only  as  an  analyst,  making 
no  move  whatsoever  to  participate. 
Again  he  looked  directly  into  the  boy's 
eyes.  One  wild  surge  of  hope  went  over 
the  prisoner  as  he  thought  he  detected 
a  shade  of  sympathy  in  the  officer's  eyes, 
but  this  hope  was  instantly  crushed  as 
the  man's  original  expression  returned. 

At  this  point,  there  was  casting  of 
lots  going  on  within  a  tightly  drawn 
knot  of  soldiers.  Soon,  two  of  these 
soldiers  emerged  with  their  swords  held 
in  symbolical  formation.  A  move  un- 
known to  the  victim  determined  the  final 
selection,  as  the  chosen  one  reached  for 
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a  shining  blade.  The  boy's  tortured 
mind  saw  everything  as  clearly  as  if  he, 
too,  were  a  spectator  with  the  watch- 
ing officer.  He  could  even  see  the  won- 
drous workmanship  of  the  sword.  No 
common  weapon  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose 01  this  hour ! 

His  thoughts  began  whirling  at  a 
rhythmic  pace.  Victim  .  .  .  sacrifice  .  .  . 
officer  ,  .  .  sword.  Faster,  ever  faster. 
The  words  themselves  moving  in  a 
vicious  circle.  Now  Hills  .  .  .  Hills  .  .  . 
Hills  .  .  .  began  to  slip  into  the  circle, 
more  insistent,  replacing  one  by  one, 
every  other  word.  With  every  heartbeat 
punctuating  the  words,  came  the  Hills 
.  .  .  Hills  .  .  .  Hillj  .  .  .  quieter,  calmer. 
He  heard  a  Voice  speaking, 

^'I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes.  .  .  .''■'  He  lifted 
his  eyes.  .  .  . 

The  trail  was  steep,  but  he  could 
hear  the  reassuring  Voice.  He  felt  cooler 
now,  his  breathing  was  less  labored,  for 
he  was  climbing  a  wooded  slope.  Faintly 
the  sound  of  chanting  voices  penetrated 
his  consciousness,  like  a  hot  wind  blown 
upward  to  engulf  him  as  he  struggled  to 
maintain  his  footing.  He  stumbled ;  there 
was  a  steadying  hand  on  his  arm.  He 
heard  the  Voice  at  his  side, 

"On  my  darkest  day,  I,  too,  thought 
I  was  forsaken,  hut  when  I  could  lift 
my  eyes  unto  the  hills,  I  knew  that 
jorevermore  there  would  be  Light."  The 
hills,  yes  he  ivould  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
hills. 

The  clash  of  steel  burst  upon  him. 
He  could  not  quite  discern  the  figures 
in  the  circle,  but  he  knew  one  had 
detached  itself  and  was  slowly  closing 
in  on  him  with  grim  gesture  and  certain 
menace.  He  felt  himself  crumbling  from 
within.  His  very  soul  cried  out  as  his 
lips   barely   murmured,    ' 

"Just  one,  O  Father,  let  there  be  just 
one!" 

A  clear,  kind  Voice  spoke  at  his  side. 


"My  son,  there  shall  be  just  one." 
He  felt  a  cool  breeze  on  his  cheek.  He 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  mountain  top  ;  there 
was  Light.  He  squared  his  shoulders  and 
pressed  on,  for  he  was  no  longer  alone. 
There  was  One  who  walked  beside  him. 
The  boy  was  strengthened.  He  now  had 
a  Companion,  who  also  was  climbing 
toward  the  Light.  A  faint  glow  seemed 
to  outline  the  dangers  of  the  steep  path 
for  him.  His  Companion's  face  was 
aglow,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  reflection 
of  the  day  dawning  over  the  summit. 
He  could  not  tell,  but  things  seemed 
easier  for  him  now;  his  heart  was 
quieter. 

Those  weird  voices  came  pounding  in 
again — a  terrifying  moment  as  the 
jungle  threatened  to  pull  him  back  into 
stifling  reality.  He  was  steadied  by  the 
firm  Voice,  not  heard  so  much  as 
sensed, 

"The  Hills,  my  son,  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  Hills,  lest  you  fall."  He  could 
see  now  that  he  was  straining  along 
close  to  the  dizzying  edge  of  a  precipice. 
By  agonizing  effort  he  raised  his  eyes 
until  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  highest 
peak.  He  glanced  momentarily  at  his 
Fellow  Traveler,  whose  face  he  could 
not  quite  discern.  Instead  he  saw  in 
startling  relief  against  the  dark  slopes 
of  the  mountain  the  shadow  of  a  cross 
over  his  own  shoulders.  He  could  feel 
the  crushing  weight  of  his  burden  as  it 
bent  his  back.  It  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  Voice  was  saying, 

"May  I  carry  your  load  for  azvhile 
that  the  way  may  be  easier?" 

These  words  were  as  a  breath  of  re- 
freshing air  on  his  fevered  face.  The 
Voice  went  on, 

"Once  a  fellow  traveler  helped  me 
carry  my  load  as  I  climbed  and  climbed 
a  long,  long  hill."  The  boy  felt  now  that 
he  could  straighten  his  back. 

A  sound  of  crunching  earth  as  a  heavy 
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foot  planted  itself  tiri-nly  in  front  of 
the  boy  forced  him  back  into  galling  re- 
membrance, but  only  for  a  second  by 
eternity.  Should  he  be  overwhelmed  by 
its  weight  and  fall  from  the  heights 
when  his  goal  was  within  reach?  Again 
came  the  Voice, 

"Lxjt  your  eyes  a)id  fear  not,  for  I 
am  until  you  even  unto  the  end." 

If  he  could  but  put  forth  one  supreme 
effort  to  reach  the  top — .  The  brilliance 
of  the  Light  shone  full  in  his  face.  He 
could  no  longer  see  his  Companion.  The 
officer,  who  stood  apart,  watched  the 
boy,  fascinated  by  the  Light  on  the 
young  soldier's  face,  the  faraway  exalted 
expression  in  his  eyes.  The  boy  surged 
forward  foi  his  last  great  effort.  As  he 
reached  the  mountain  top,  the  glory  of 
the  morning  enveloped  him.  He  knew  at 
last  that  the  Voice  and  the  Light  were 
One  as  he  heard  these  words, 

"I hat  ye  may  live." 

The  silent,  motionless  officer  marveled 
as  he  gazed  at  tlie  lifeless  boy.  Later 
he  would  recall  every  detail  of  the  scene 
as  he  would  record  it  in  his  diary,  but 
at  this  moment  he  was  troubled  and 
uneasy.  He  spoke  half  aloud,  unnoticed 
by  the  others,  "Only  once  before  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  light  on  the  face 
of  man.  As  a  young  soldier,  I  went 
on  a  military  mission  far  up  the  steeps 
of  our  sacred  mountain.  While  re- 
turning, I  saw  toiling  toward  me  on  the 
trail  the  figure  of  a  pilgrim.  I  com- 
manded that  he  stand  aside  to  allow  a 
soldier  to  pass.  His  gaze  never  wavered 
from  the  mountain  top,  he  saw  me  not, 
but  the  light  of  dawning  day  shone  on 
his  face.  This  boy  who  saw  us  not, 
wavered  not,  feared  not,  held  a  Light  not 
of  this  reeking  jungle.  Perhaps  he,  too, 
was  a  pilgrim  seeking  the  morning." 
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Bible  Readings  for  the  Month 

{Prepared  by  James  V.  Claypool,  Secy.,  Pro- 
motion of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society) 

THEME:   Some   Encouragements 

1.  Luke   11:1-28    .  .    Encouragement  to  Pray 

2  Luke    11:29-54    ..Sweetness   and   Light 

3.  Matthew   16:13-28    Boastful  Peter 

4.  Luke    22:24-38    What's    His    Rank? 

5.  Mark    9:1-29    A    Boy    Has    Fits 

6.  Mark    9:30-50    Like    a    Child 

7.  Luke    12:1-21     A    Rich    Farmer 

S.Luke    12:22-59     On    Watch 

9.   Luke   18:15-43    He's  a  Good   Man 

10.  Matthew  21  :1-14    Let   Him   In 

1 1 .  Psalms  24    Sing   It 

12.  Matthew   26:14-30    The   Last   Meal 

13.  John    13     Table    Talk 

14.  Luke  22:39-71    .  .    Betrayal,  Denial,  Trial 

15.  Mark   15    Mockery  and  Death 

16.  Matthew    27:24-43     Those    Details 

17.  Luk€  24:1-12    Up  From  the  Crave 

18.  Luke  24:13-32   .  .  .Comrades  of  Scripture 

19.  Luke    24:33-49     ....Messmates    Forever 

20.  John  20:19-31    .  .  .Thomas  Gets  the  Word 

21.  John  21:15-25    Peter  Takes  Orders 

22.  Matthew  28:1  1-20  Soldiers  Who  Deceived 

23.  Psalms    57     Prayer   for    Rescue 

24.  Philippians  2:1-18    .    The  Mind  of  Christ 

25.  Mark  12:1-17 Caesar's  and  Cod'i 

26.  Mark    12:18-44 

The  Greatest  Commandment 

27.  Luke   16  19  31      A  Rich  and  a  Poor  Man 
28     Matthew     1^:16-30 

A    Whole     Life     Encouraged 

29.  Colossians  3.1-17      Put  on  the  New  Man 

30.  Acts   10:34-48  Encouragement  Continued 


Star -Gazing  for  Fun 

By    RUDOLPH    MARTIN    LIPPERT 


Astronomy  is  the  oldest  and  has 
been  the  mother  of  all  sciences.  From 
time  immemorial  men  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  and 
have  studied  them  carefully. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  ancients 
observed  the  heavenly  bodies  far  more 
than  moderns  do.  In  fact,  most  people 
today  pass  through  the  world  neither 
looking  at  nor  admiring  nature  in  sky, 
land  or  water.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  enjoy  astronomy  to,  have  a 
telescope,  and  neither  is  mathematics 
necessary.  The  writer  was  a  lover  and 
student  of  the  stars  for  many  years 
with  his  own  eyes  and  an  inexpensive 
star  map  as  his  equipment.  Many  happy 
and  pleasant  hours  were  spent  out  in 
the  open  in  this  way.  The  following 
plan  is  suggested  for  simple  naked-eye 
astronomy. 

First  of  all,  learn  to  recognize  all  the 
constellations.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  go  out  into  the  night  and 
at  a  glance  recognize  what  stars  are 
rising  or  setting  and  what  particular 
constellation  is  in  the  zenith.  When  far 
away  from  home,  these  star  groups  will 
look  down  upon  you  as  old  friends.  This 
task  is  not  so  easy  and  will  take  some 
time  to  master,  for  a  constellation  looks 
entirely  different  when  rising  from  when 
it  is  on  the  meridian,  and  when  it  sets 
it  looks  different  again.  For  example, 
when  Orion  rises  he  is  flat  on  his  back, 
face  upward;  when  he  is  on  the  merid- 
ian he  stands  upright.  When  setting  he 
is  apparently  trying  to  fall  flat  on  his 
face. 

There  are  42  of  these  constellations 
to   learn.    Twelve    of   these    are    called 


the  Zodiac  because  their  names  are 
living  things.  Through  this  runs  the 
ecliptic,  the  sun  and  planets'  apparent 
pathway.  Only  in  this  section  of  the 
sky,  divided  into  12  parts — 30  degrees 
long,  16  degrees  wide — are  the  sun  and 
the  planets   found. 

We  say  that  the  sun  and  planets  are 
in  such  a  constellation ;  they  are  not. 
The  constellation  is  just  a  background, 
many  light-years  away.  The  12  con- 
stellations of  the  Zodiac  are  Aries 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Saggitarius,  Capri - 
cornus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces.  Remem- 
ber, however,  that  the  signs  and  con- 
stellations are  no  longer  identical  due  to 
precession.  The  following  rhyme  will 
make  it  easy  to  remember  the  constella- 
tions of  the  ecliptic : 

The    Ram,    the    Bull,    the    heavenly    Twins, 

And  next   the   Crab,   the  Lion  shines. 

The    Virgin,   and   the  Scales. 

The   Scorpion,    Archer,    and    the    Goat, 

The  Man  who  pours  the   Water  out. 

And   Fish  with   glittering    tails. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
different  constellations  are  in  the  skies 
at  different  seasons.  Taurus,  Orion,  and 
Canis  Major  are  winter  constellations. 
Scorpio  and  Saggitarius  are  summer 
groups.  There  are  five  constellations 
known  as  circumpolar:  Ursa  Major,  the 
big  bear,  Ursa  Minor,  the  little  bear, 
Draco,  Cassiopeia,  and  Cepheus.  These 
continually  revolve  around  the  pole  and 
in  and  above  latitude  40  degrees,  never 
set. 

Carefully  learn  the  names  of  the  con- 
stellations in  their  seasons  and  their 
identity.  It  is  well  to  know  that  all 
stars  except  the  planets  rise  four  min- 
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utes,  fifty-six  seconds  earlier  every 
night  This  is  about  two  hours  earlier 
every  month.  A  star  that  rises  at  ten 
o'clock  in  April  rises  at  eight  o'clock 
in  May. 

Learn  to  identify  the  planets.  They 
can  always  be  identified  since  they  do 
not  twinkle.  Venus  is  always  the  most 
brilliant  and  can  be  seen  near  the  sun 
right  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise. 
Jupiter  is  easily  recognized  by  his 
bright,  steady,  yellow  color.  Mars  is  a 
deep  red  and  can  be  easily  picked  up. 
Saturn  shines  with  a  dull,  yellow  color 
because  he  is  so  far  away.  Watch  the 
planets  as  they  pass  through  from  one 
constellation  to  the  other.  It  takes  Mars 
687  days  to  make  one  journey  around 
the  sun ;  Jupiter  about  12  years ;  Saturn 
about  30  years ;  and  Venus  224  days. 
Watch  a  neighboring  star  close  to  the 
planet  and  see  the  planet  pass  by  it. 
You  will  notice  that  Jupiter,  Saturn 
and  Mars  at  times  seem  to  halt  for  a 
few  days,  then  retrograde  and  then  after 


Remember,  Son,  you're  not  otone 
in  this.  All  Americons  are  with  you. 
Never  forget  your  home  training  or 
the  teachings  of  your  church  end 
school.  Democracy  means  jucJging 
everyone  os  on  individual,  regard- 
less of  religion,  ancestry  or  color. 


a  few  weeks  go  forward.  By  comparing 
Venus  and  a  neighboring  fixed  star  you 
will  notice  her  fast  motion.  Don't  miss 
looking  at  Venus  in  the  daytime.  She 
is  a  lovely  sight. 

The  moon  is  an  interesting  object 
to  observe.  Note  the  earthshine  when 
she  is  a  thin  crescent  in  the  western 
sky.  The  so-called  old  moon  in  the  new 
moon's  arms  is  the  earthshine.  It  varies, 
at  times  being  very  bright  and  then  very 
dull.  Note  the  neighboring  stars  and 
observe  the  next  night  how  far  the 
moon  has  advanced  in  the  sky.  She  goes 
about  12  degrees  in  24  hours.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  know  what  time  of  the 
year  the  full  moon  is  low  in  the  sky  or 
what  tin^e  of  the  year  it  is  farthest  north 
or  south.  The  sun  cannot  be  observed 
like  the  stars.  Under  no  circumstance 
should  the  sun  be  observed  unless  by 
specially  designed  and  approved  instru- 
mental equipment;  blindness  would  be 
the  result  of  any  carelessness.  However, 
interesting  things  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked-eye  observer. 

Note  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at 
the  winter  solstice,  equinoxes  and  sum- 
mer solstice.  Watch  its  apparent  prog- 
ress northward  in  the  spring,  southward 
in  the  fall.  Note  the  constellation  he 
seems  to  be  approaching  (just  after 
sunset)  is  east  of  him;  then  six  weeks 
later  just  before  sunrise  one  will  see 
that  he  has  passed  through  that  con- 
stellation and  that  it  is  now  west  of 
him.  Try  to  see  the  Zodiacal  light — 
a  beautiful  cone-shaped  light  seen  in 
the  fall  before  sunrise  at  the  point  where 
the  sun  will  rise  and  in  the  spring  one 
hour  after  sunset  at  the  place  where 
the  sun  has  set.  This  beautiful  object 
is  entirely  too  much  neglected.  A  won- 
derful pastime  for  the  naked-eye  as- 
tronomer is  the  observation  of  Aurorae. 
These  lovely  objects  are  seen  mostly 
in  spring,  winter  and  autumn.  Note  their 


our  universe  and  the  God  who  made  it. 
The  writer   would   recommend   Field 
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dimensions,  their  various  shapes — cur-  slow,  leave  trains  or  not.  It  is  surpris- 
tain.  corona;  or  arched — their  lovely  ing  how  many  can  be  seen  in  one  eve- 
colors.  They  are  most  frequently  seen  ning  and  a  written  record  gives  one  a 
during  high  sunspot  activity.  great  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
A  very  fascinating  naked-eye  work  a  program  such  as  here  outlined  cannot 
is  the  observing  of  meteors.  These  are  f^ii  to  give  one  hours  of  unlimited 
bits  of  gravel,  millions  of  which  enter  pleasure  and  recreation  without  any  cost 
our  atmosphere  at  terrific  speed  only  to  .whatever.  It  is  educational  and  gives 
be  vaporized.  Many  of  these  are  rem-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  appreciation  of 
nants  of  comets.  Meteors  can  be  seen 
every  night.  There  are  periodic  showers 
of  special  interest  such  as  the  Perseids 
in  August,  which  at  their  maximum  ^'^^  'f  *^'  ^^'''  ^^  Olcott,  published 
have  an  hourly  rate  of  55.  Note  the  ^y  G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  or  Begm- 
meteors  carefully,  in  what  constellation  "^^-^l  Guide  to  the  Stars  by  Kelvin  M. 
they  begin,  and  where  they  fade.  Note  C.  Kready  for  the  beginner  naked-eye 
their    color,    whether    they    go    fast    or  observer. 

^       ^       ik 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning,  Ukrainian  girls  present  brilliantly  dyed  hen's  eggs 
to  their  favorite  boy  friend  and  shyly  whisper,  "Christ  is  risen."  If  the  boy 
is  pleased  with  the  gift  he  replies,  "He  is  risen  indeed."  But  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  colored  egg  he  is  entitled  to  duck  the  unfortunate  girl  in  the  nearest 
pond.  This  custom  of  distributing  eggs,  called  pysanka,  is  older  than  Christianity 
and  originated  as  a  pagan  rite  symbolizing  the  rebirth  of  the  land. 

In  Ukraine  girls  spend  many  a  long  winter  night  decorating  a  single  egg  with 
traditional  pysanka  patterns,  executed  in  five  or  six  colors.  The  designs  vary  from 
one  part  of  the  Ukraine  to  another  and  no  two  patterns  are  alike.  All  of  the  designs 
are  symbolic,  with  such  decorations  as  the  eight-pointed  Ukrainian  star,  the  symbol 
of  Atar,  a  sun  god;  a  rooster,  for  fruition;  deer  for  prosperity;  and  a  triangle,  sym- 
bolic of  such  ancient  trinities  as  air,  fire,  and  water. 

A  complicated  process  similar  to  the  Javanese  art  of  batik  is  used  to  color  the 
eggs,  which,  after  certain  areas  have  first  been  covered  by  wax  with  a  stylus,  are 
dipped  into  a  succession  of  dye  baths.  Only  fresh,  uncooked  eggs  are  used,  and  after 
the  dye, has  set  a  secret  Ukrainian  glaze  is  used  which  gives  the  egg  a  hard  polish 
and  preserves  it  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  , 

Myron  Surmach,  a  New  York  book  dealer,  employs  five  Ukrainian  women  who 
live  in  this  country  and  work  all  year  coloring  eggs  in  the  traditional  Ukrainian  style. 
The  eggs  bring  from  fifty-nine  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  each.  Mr.  Surmach's 
sales  average  two  thousand  eggs  each  year.— Joseph  Charles  Salak 


Java  Club  Counselor 

B7  Lois  Goddard  Morrison 


Java  Club  of  the  Army-Navy 
YMCA  was  over.  Discussion  had  cen- 
tered around  the  obligation  of  every 
person  to  make  some  positive  contri- 
bution to  his  world.  A  tall  young  man 
stepped  up  and  asked  to  see  me. 

We  talked  informally  for  a  time  and 
I  discovered  that  he  had  planned  to  use 
his  voice  training  in  some  form  of  Chris- 
tian service.  Then  the  war  camer-  He 
was  sent  overseas  and  became  involved 
in  some  relationships  which  were  on  his 
conscience. 

"The  worst  of  it  is  that  now  I  can't 
go  into  'Y'  work  or  any  other  form  of 
Christian  service,"  he  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  that  life  which  I  still  can't 
reconcile  with  my  training  at  home  or 
in  the  church  would  always  be  on  my 
conscience." 

"Then  you  don't  believe  in  the  basic 
philosophy  of  Christianity,"  I  told  him. 

"What?" 

"That  God  loves  you  as  one  of  His 
children  and  can  forgive  sin." 

"Surely,  but  .  .  .  well,  I  just  can't 
forget." 

"The  story  of  David  should  help  you. 
He  had  a  man  killed,  took  his  wife, 
and  yet  when  he  repented  honestly  and 
went  to  work  in  the  Kingdom,  God  said 
he  was  a  useful  man.  Despite  any  past 
mistakes,  you  can  begin  anew  and  serve 
Christ  effectively." 

He  still  seemed  dubious.  "I  might  slip 
again,"  he  suggested.        , 

"You  will  probably  not  have  the  same 
acid  test  again.  You  were  away  from 
all  home  moorings  and  were  extremely 
lonely.  There  were  none  of  the  checks 
on  conduct  like  public  opinion  in  your 
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local  community.  The  uncertainty  of 
life  itself  was  no  help."  I  told  him  about 
traveling  through  Europe  with  a  group 
of  supposedly  staid  school  teachers,  some 
of  whom  "had  their  fling!"  "It's  often 
true  that  even  the  best  of  folk  do  not 
behave  among  strangers  in  foreign  lands 
as  they  would  among  their  friends  and 
neighbors." 

He  seemed  more  at  ease.  Then  I 
remembered  that  I  once  took  a  course 
in  counseling  which  taught  that  the 
setting  of  a  broken  arm  was  not  so 
technical  a  process  as  the  setting  of  a 
broken  faith.  Amateurs  should  only  ease 
the  pain  until  the  patient  can  get  to  a 
qualified  person. 

"Have  you  ever  talked  this  over  with 
Chaplain  ?"  I  asked. 

"No." 

"Then  by  all  means  do  so.  He  has  had 
worlds  of  experience  in  helping  men 
under  similar  situations." 

I  did  not  see  the  young  man  for  some 
weeks.  I  wondered  occasionally  if  he 
were  still  the  victim  of  his  own  guilt 
feeling.  One  evening  he  came  into  the 
Club.  He  was  radiant. 

"Guess    what?"    he    almost    shouted. 

"I'm   Chaplain  's   assistant  now^ 

We  stay  so  busy  I  have  not  had  time 
to  drop  in  to  see  you.  Last  night  I  sang 
at  a  wedding  in  the  chapel." 

I  did  not  have  to  ask  if  he  were  happy. 
The  Chaplain  had  put  him  to  work.  I 
was  thankful  that  I  had  been  wise 
enough  to  give  a  distraught  young  man 
the  "plus  service"  by  sending  him  to  the 
proper  person.  The  term  "tell  it  to  the 
Chaplain"  took  on  different  significance 
for  me  and  many  men  were  helped 
through  our  close  cooperation. 


^   If 

JFill' 


'^Ue  jfi^iAi  mdtallmeHt  a^  a  new-  4.e^Ual  ito^tf- 


Lea  and  I  decided  that  twelve  years 
was  long  enough  to  stay  away  from 
New  York.  I  had  a  ten-day  leave  com- 
ing from  my  rather  stuffy  office  job  at 
the  Vet's  Administration  in  Boston.  It 
was  April,  the  weather  was  nice,  and 
suddenly  I  thought  that  this  was  the 
time  to  take  a  vacation.  Lea  was  all  for 
it.  In  fact,  she  had  begun  to  make 
preparations  even  before  I  told  her. 
We'd  get  in  the  old  sedan  that  had  seen 
better  days,  and  whisk  off  for  New 
York. 

We're  both  people  in  our  thirties  and 
childless,  so  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  children.  Lea  is  a  very  practical 
wife.  She  decided  that  while  in  New 
York  we  might  as  well  win  some  of 
those  wonderful  prizes  the  radio  sta- 
tions are  giving  away. 

In  spite  of  all  the  odds  that  were 
against  us  of  even  getting  »in  to  see 
the  "Wish  Come  True"  program.  Lea 
was  somehow  able  to  do  it.  She  wrote 
a  twenty-five  word  sentence,  and  bingo, 


the  tickets  arrived  just  before  we  left 
for  New  York.  The  night  of  the  broad- 
cast we  pushed  our  way  into  a  mob  of 
people  and  were  able  to  get  a  good 
seat  up  front.  With  the  odds  still  against 
us  Lea  must  have  mesmerized  the  an- 
nouncer, who  was  walking  down  the 
aisle  choosing  contestants.  For  when 
he  spied  Lea  he  stopped  and  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  be  in  the  contest.  Lea 
smiled  sweetly  and  said  yes. 

Lea  was  right  up  there  on  the  stage 
with  the  rest  of  the  hopefuls,  and  before 
long  she  was  leading  them,  and  had  one 
more  question  to  go  to  win  the  wonder- 
ful jack  pot  for  the  night.  I  don't  re- 
member the  question  but  it  was  silly. 
Lea  answered  it  correctly.  The  audience 
screamed  and  whistled  as  the  announcer 
beamingly  awarded  her  the  prize.  She 
had  won  a  trailer,  including  two  months' 
supply  of  food.  The  trailer  was  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  devices,  and  was 
parked  outside  on  the  street. 

As   we   left   the   studio    I    looked   at 
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Lea  skeptically.  'What  in  the  world  are 
we  going  to  do  with  d  trailer?" 

Lea  shook  her  head.  I  knew  she  was 
thinking  it  over.  Of  all  the  stupid  things 
to  win,  I  thought.  What  would  I  want 
with  a  trailer  when  1  had  iio  intention 
of  roaming  the  country?  I  had  a  per- 
fectly good  home  back  in  Boston  where 
a  trailer  was  as  out  of  place  as  sauer- 
kraut would  be  in  a  ham  sandwich. 

"Isn't  it  beautiful?"  Lea  was  whisper- 
ing, running  her  hand  over  the  sleek, 
streamlined  body. 

I  nodded  and  gri^iited. 

"Yeh,  but  now  that  we  have  it,  what 
next?  Lug  it  all  over  New  York  for 
the  next  ten  days?' 

Lea  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  with 
that  soulful  expression  she  uses  when 
she  is  deep  in  thought,  "Mmmm — " 
she  said,  "First  of  all,  I  think  you'd 
better  plan  on  more  leave,  darling."  She 
said  it  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  now 
settled. 

"Now  that  we  have  a  trailer,"  she 
continued,  "we're  going  to  do  what  I've 
always  wanted  to  do — travel.  And  lots 
of  It,"  Lea  finished  up,  her  lips  drawn 
togetlTPT    in   firm  determination. 

"Where  to?"  I  asked  suspiciously. 

"Who  knows?  Who  cares?"  she  said 
gaily,  waving  her  hand  in  the  air. 
"Florida,  California,  Mexico.  Any- 
where. Anywhere  our  free  hearts  will 
take  us." 

"Nothing  doing!"  I  said  hotly.  "We've 
a  good  home  back  in  Boston,  and  if  you 
think  I'm  going  to  go  touring  all  over 
the  map  just  because  we've  got  a 
trailer  now,  you're  crazy!"  .  .  . 

The  next  few  hours  were  spent  driv- 
ing. I  was  sleepy.  I  had  driven  the 
thing  for  hours,  trying  to  find  a  place 
where  it  wouldn't  get  in  the  way  of 
anything. 

"Can't  even  find  a  place  to  live,  even 


when  you  have  a  free  house,"  I  mut- 
tered. 

Lea  sighed.  "Cheer  up,  darling,"  she 
comforted  me  as  she  snuggled  closer, 
"it's  still  a  wonderful  world." 

"Yeh,"  I  said  dryly,  "I  often  wonder." 

Finally  I  just  drove  into  a  clump  of 
bushes  and  stopped  the  car. 

"Let's  go." 

"Where?" 

"Into  the  trailer  and  to  sleep.  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I'm  gonna  drive  that  gift 
horse  on  wheels  all  night." 

I  was  tired  and  disgusted.  I've  often 
wished  for  many  things  in  my  life  but 
never  for  a  trailer.  All  I  can  say  is, 
every  man  to  his  own  opinion.  Mine 
is  that  a  trailer  is  just  a  pain  in  the 
neck. 

That  night  I  had  a  horrible  night- 
mare. I  dreamed  that  the  walls  were 
slowly  closing  in  on  me.  1  dreamed  that 
I  pushed  a  button  and  suddenly  little 
microphones  sprouted  up,  each  one 
smirking  at  me.  When  I  woke  Lea  was 
making  coffee  and  it  smelled  good. 

After  breakfast  I  said,  "Lea,  we've 
got  to  decide  what  we're  going  to  do. 
In  a  few  more  days  we'll  have  to  head 
back  for   Boston." 

"First  thing  you're  going  to  do  is 
drive  into  town,  wherever  that  is,  and 
make  a  call.  Tell  your  boss  that  you're 
going  to  take  the  whole  month  off!" 

"You're    crazy!    I'll    get    fired!" 

Lea  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
glared  at  me.  "Didn't  you  tell  me  that 
you  have  90  days'  leave  coming  to  you?" 

"Yeh,  but  — " 

"No  buts.  Demand  your  time.  Tell 
them  you  want  to  enjoy  life  for  a 
change.  Tell  them  the  truth.  We're  go- 
ing to  Mexico." 

I  groaned.  My  boss  doesn't  take  to 
things  like  that  very  well.  He  is  fat, 
bilious,  and  poor  soul,  nagged  to  death 
by  his  wife.  That  is  why  he  looks  at  life 
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and  at  things  like  this  with  a  rather 
baleful  eye.  But  when  Lea  speaks  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do  but  obey. 

We  drove  into  town  and  from  a  cor- 
ner drugstore  I  made  the  long-distance 
call.  My  heart  was  heavy.  It  was  fate. 
My  fate. 

When  I  got  my  boss  on  the  phone 
I  told  him  in  a  quivering  voice  that  I 
needed  more  time  off.   I  didn't  specify 


to  go  anywhere.  I'm  perfectly  contented. 
I  don't  like  this  running  around.  What 
will  people  think  of  us?" 

She  glared  at  me.  "John  Stevens,  for 
the  past  ten  years  you've  been  a  hermit. 
We  haven't  gone  anywhere,  or  done 
anything.  In  fact — I — I  believe  that  I'm 
almost  out  of  love  with  you !" 

"Lea!"  I  said,  startled.  'What  are 
you  saying?" 


That  night  I  had  a  harrible  nightmare. 


how  much.  To  my  surprise  he  said 
heartily,  "It's  all  right,  John.  You  de- 
serve it.  Take  the  rest  of  the  month. 
Heard  the  program  last  night.  Con- 
gratulations. We  couldn't  expect  you  to 
come  back  right  now." 

"B— but— " 

"Now  it's  all  right,  I  tell  you.  Don't 
worry  about  a  thing.  Do  you  good. 
The  office  will  go  on  without  you  just 
the  same.  So  long."  He  hung  up  and  I 
turned  to  Lea,  surprised. 

"Well?  What  did  he  say?"  Her 
voice  was  slightly  grim. 

"He  said  it  was  O.K." 

Her  face  relaxed.  She  smiled. 

"I  knew  he'd  understand.  Now,  dar- 
ling, let's  make  plans.  First  we'll  need 
good  road  maps.  We  have  enough  pro- 
visions, and  we  can  buy  more  as  we 
need  them." 

"Lea,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing  to  me,"  I  groaned.  "I  don't  want 


"I — I  mean  it,  John.  When  we  were 
first  married  I  thought  things  would 
be  different.  But  all  you  do  is  eat 
your  supper,  listen  to  the  radio,  and 
then  we  go  to  sleep.  John — I  just  can't 
believe  that  marriage  is  like  that — " 
Her  voice  broke.  I  stared  at  her  as 
if  I  didn't  hear  her  correctly. 

"Gosh,"  I  finally  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"I  never  dreamed." 

"Well,  it's  true.  That's  the  way  it  is 
with  us,  John.  We're  both  of  us  just 
a  pair  of  old  fogies !" 

"Lea!" 

"And  unless  something  happens  I'm 
afraid  we'll  wind  up  just  like  a — a — 
lot  of  other  couples — in  a  divorce  court, 
with  you  paying  alimony." 

"Never,"  I  said  solemnly. 

"Don't  be  too  sure,  John.  I  just 
want  you  to  realize  the  way  it  is  with 
us." 

I    knew    she    wasn't    kidding.    Let's 
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see,  I  thought.  We  were  both  nearly  the 
same  age.  Married  more  than  ten  years. 
When  we  were  first  married  we  had 
been  very  much  in  love.  But  something 
had  happened  since.  The  war  had  done 
a  lot  to  both  of  us  too.  I  had  seen  too 
much  war  in  three  years.  And  it  hadn't 
been  much  fun  for  Lea,  waiting  for 
me.  If  I  lost  her  now  it  would  be  my 
own  fault. 

But  I  still  didn't  like  the  idea  of 
chasing  around  in  a  trailer.  And  what 
was   there  in  Mexico? 

"Well?"  Lea  was  watching  me  grim- 

ly. 

"You  win,"  I  said  sadly.  "Mexico, 
here  we  come." 

It  took  me  a  while  to  get  my  bearings. 
Since  Lea  was  so  set  on  this  trip  I 
had  to  make  the  plans.  At  the  first  gas 
station  I  obtained  enough  road  maps  to 
take  me  clear  across  to  China,  let  alone 
Mexico.  I  could  see  by  the  way  the  guy 
was  grinning  at  me  that  he  thought  we 
were  running  across  the  border  to  get 
married  or  something,  and  I  was  glad 
to  get  aw^ay  from  him. 

There  was  just  one  thing  to  do,  I 
thought  to  myself.  I'd  go  along  until 
Lea  got  tired  of  the  whole  thing  and 
decided  to  go  home.  But  like  I  told 
you,  once  Lea  makes  up  her  mind  to 
something  it's  made  up. 

We  drove  steadily  all  that  day.  Once 
in  a  while  Lea  took  the  wheel. 
The  trailer  trailed  behind  us,  and  every 
time  I  looked  at  the  lumbering  mass  of 


ingenuity  created  by  some  guy  I  felt 
like  killing,  I  reflected  that  if  ever  I 
went  to  another  radio  quiz  show  it 
would  be  over  my  dead  body — maybe 
it  didn't  make  sense,  but  that's  the  way 
I  felt. 

So  you  say  a  trailer  isn't  much 
trouble?  Well,  listen.  Everywhere  we 
went  we  had  loads  of  questions  to  an- 
swer. Everyone  peeked  into  the  trailer 
and  at  one  town  I  almost  had  a  stow- 
away, a  young  kid  who  climbed  in  and 
hid  under  the  built-in  sink.  Luckily  we 
found  him,  for  the  mother  might  have 
accused  us  of  trying  to  kidnap  him. 

Maybe  this  was  adventure^  I  wouldn't 
know.  Lea  liked  it.  Her  cheeks  flushed, 
she  was  in  her  glory.  I  had  to  admit 
the  scenery  was  nice,  but  I  have  seen 
scenery  just  as. nice  back  home.  Trees 
were  starting  to  show  pale  green  fuzz, 
and  the  hills  and  valleys  reminded  me 
very  much  of  Normandy.  But,  I  thought, 
so  what?  Mexico  was  a  long  way  off 
yet.  For  my  part  I  hoped  we'd  never 
get  there. 

Then  late  that  afternoon  I  drove  into 
a  little  town  in  northern  Virginia.  It  was 
just  an  average  small  town,  like  many 
others  down  there  where  the  corn  and 
'taters  grow.  But  if  I  had  known  what 
fate  had  in  store  for  me  in  this  little 
one-horse  burg  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
never  would  have  taken  this  route  at 
all. 

{To  he  continued  next  month) 


1^  0  ^ 


The  late  General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell,  hero  of  Burma,  China,  and  other  sectors 
of  th6  Orient  and  Pacific,  was  one  of  the  "fightingest"  leaders  of  World  War  II. 
He  was  a  soldier's  soldier  in  the  most  rugged  sense  of  the  term,  and  was  honored 
with  enough  decorations  and  medals  to  supply  a  platoon.  But  it  wasn't  until  several 
days  before  his  death  that  he  was  granted  the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  and 
when  he  received  it,  the  General  smiled  with  utter  contentment.  "That,"  he  said, 
"is  what  I  wanted  over  all  other  awards." — Harold  Winerip 


Baseball  Diamond  Polisher 


By  HENRY  A.  MORRIS 


Frank  "Lefty"  o'- 

Doul  is  a  diamond 
polisher — of  the  base- 
ball, not  mineral,  kind. 

As  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  Seals  of 
the  Pacific  Coast 
League,  O'Doul's  job  is 
to  discover  the  flaws  in 
ycung  diamond  hope- 
fuls and  correct  them, 
polish  their  strong 
points,  and  ready  them 
for  sale  to  the  major 
leagues.  In  addition, 
he  is  required  to  field 
a  team  that  will  please  Golden  Gate 
baseball  fans  and  that  will  make  a  good 
showing  in  the  Triple  A,  Coast  League 
race. 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  both 
departments  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
glance  at  the  records.  Some  of  the 
highest-priced  stars  to  hit  the  major 
leagues  in  recent  years  were  pupils  of 
O'Doul  and  started  their  baseball  careers 
with  the  Seals.  These  include  the  three 
DiMaggio  brothers,  Frank  Crosetti, 
Lefty  Gomez,  Joe  Marty,  Neill  Sheri- 
dan, Boston  Red  Sox  outfielder ;  pitcher 
Bob  Chesnes  of  Pittsburgh ;  Ferris 
Fain,  Philadelphia  Athletic  first  base- 
man; and  Larry  Jansen,  pitcher  for  the 
New  York  Giants. 

At  fielding  interesting  teams,  O'Doul's 
Seals  have  led  the  minor  leagues  in 
attendance  practically  every  year.  They 
have  also  won  two  Pacific  Coast 
League  championships,  three  Governor's 


Frank  (Lefty)  O'Doul 


Cup  play-offs,  and 
finished  out  of  the  first 
division  only  four 
times  in  thirteen  years. 
Umpire  Babe  Pi- 
nelli,  who  has  seen 
hundreds  of  managers 
come  and  go,  said 
recently,  *T  think  that 
O'Doul  is  the  greatest 
teacher  of  hitting  I've 
ever  seen."  Not  only. 
is  Lefty  a  great  teach- 
er, says  Pinelli,  but 
he  is  also  a  sound 
baseball  technician,  a 
fine  leader,  and  an  imaginative  manager 
whose  teams  play  colorful,  exciting  ball. 
Players  who  have  worked  for  O'Doul 
call  him  the  greatest  manager  they  have 
ever  played  under.  For  Lefty  takes 
particular  pains  in  helping  a  boy  find 
his  natural  position  and  patiently  teaches 
his  pupils  secrets  that  it  would  other- 
wise take  them  years  to  learn.  Things 
that  O'Doul  himself  didn't  find  out  until 
the  later  stages  of  his  career. 

It  took  O'Doul  until  1924  to  learn 
that  batting  was  his  biggest  diamond 
asset  although  he  broke  into  professional 
ball  in  1917.  During  the  intervening 
years  he  fancied  himself  a  pitcher  and 
he  was  shuttled  back  and  forth  between 
Des  Moines,  his  home  town  Seals,  the 
New  York  Yankees,  and  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  with  less  than  average  success. 

With  the  Salt  Lake  City  club  in 
1924  he  decided  to  become  an  outfielder 
and    take    advantage    of   the   one   thing 
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he  could  do  exceedingly  well — ^batting. 
In  his  first  season  as  a  regular  flyhawk 
he  played  in  140  games  and  batted  .392. 
Lefty  remained  in  the  Coast  League  for 
three  more  seasons  and  in  each  he  had 
a  batting  average  around  the  .350  mark. 

The  New  York  Giants  purchased  him 
in  1928  and  although  he  had  a  good 
season  O'Doul  was  passed  on  to  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Here  Lefty  proceeded  to  make 
the  Giant  management  look  bad  by 
topping  the  National  League  in  batting 
with  a  cool  .398  average.  In  1932,  with 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  he  again  led  the 
loop  with  .368. 

When  O'Doul  closed  his  active  play- 
ing career  in  1940  he  left  behind  him  a 
lifetime  batting  average  of  .349  for  24 
years  in  organized  ball.  During  this 
period  he  participated  in  976  games  and 
made  1,140  hits,  of  which  178  were 
doubles  and  118  home  runs. 

Since  becoming  a  manager  O'Doul 
has  been  the  despair  of  other  baseball 
leaders  with  his  daring  style  of  play, 
and  his  habit  of  starting  the  season  with 
castoffs  and  untried  youngsters  and 
winding  up  with  a  winning  club  in  the 
final  pennant  drive.  His  wide-open  style 
lets  batters  hit  away  and  disdains  the 
sacrifice,  urges  runners  to  take  an  extra 
base  when  there  is  only  a  50-50  chance, 


seldom  passes  a  strong  hitter  to  get  to  a 
weak  one.  But  he  gets  results,  and 
how! 

In  1945  O'Doul  was  selected  by  the 
baseball  newspaper,  Sporting  News,  as 
the  "Minor  League  Manager  of  the 
Year,"  and  he  is  also  believed  to  be  the 
highest  paid  minor  league  pilot  in  the 
game.  In  the  last  few  years  he  has  re- 
ceived numerous  offers  to  return  to  the 
big  leagues  as  a  manager,  another  ex- 
ample of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  baseball  men. 

Fifty  years  of  age,  heavily  built,  and 
neat  in  appearance,  O'Doul  is  a  product 
of  the  Butchertown  section  of  old  San 
Francisco.  He  secured  his  start  in  base- 
ball with  the  Bay  View  grammar 
school  team  in  1912.  Later  he  played 
with  a  semipro  team  in  Visitacion  Val- 
ley. And  in  1916  he  pitched  for  a  club 
that  bore  the  fancy  name  of  "South 
San  Francisco,  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,"  believe  it  or  not. 

In  contrast  to  other  managers  O'Doul 
does  not  think  there  is  any  deep,  mys- 
terious secret  about  managing  a  pro- 
fessional ball  club. 

"The  hardest  part  of  managing  is 
sensing  exactly  when  to  change  pitch- 
ers," he  says.  "Everything  else  comes 
to  a  person  naturally  and  is  just 
routine." 


Expensive  Profanity 

Could  you  imagine  the  taxes  our  Government  could  collect  if  a  law  were  passed 
fining  anyone  who  used  profanity? 

They  got  away  with  such  a  law  in  England,  calling  it  the  "Profane  Oaths  Act." 
It  dates  back  to  1745  and  you  paid  according  to  your  position  in  life.  For  instance, 
if  you  were  a  laborer,  a  common  soldier  or  a  seaman,  you  were  fined  one  shilling. 
A  gentleman  was  fined  two  shillings,  and  anyone  above  the  degree  of  gentleman 
was  fined  five  shillings.  For  the  second  offense  the  charge  was  doubled,  and  if  the 
fine  wasn't  paid  promptly  the  offender  suffered  the  indignity  of  being  put  in  the 
stocks. — Rose    Ashfield 


Dear  Senator: 


By    JACK    LEWIS 


18   July    1948 
Somewhere  in  the 
South    Pacific 

The  Honorable  James  J.  O'Leary 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator  O'Leary : 

I  hope  you  will  remember  me,  since 
we  went  through  boot  training  together 
back  in  December  of  1941  and  then 
went  overseas  in  the  same  battalion.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  of  your  political  success 
since  the  war  and  add  that  I  am  in 
perfect  accord  with  your  new  bill  that 
will  give  a  special  bonus  to  all  ex- 
Marines.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  some- 
one pulling  for  us  who  is  truly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  old  buddies. 

I  am  also  writing  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  help  me  straighten  out  a  per- 
sonal problem.  You  see,  as  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  who  had 
well  over  a  hundred  points  to  my  credit 
at  the  time  the  war  ended,  I  feel  that 
it  is  about  time  I  am  being  discharged. 
There's  also  another  reason,  though. 
I'll  explain: 

On  December  5,  1941,  I  was  em- 
ployed as  a  private  investigator  by  a 
Mrs.  Jonathon  Snizzlebill  of  North 
English,  Iowa,  who  wanted  her  husband 
shadowed.  I  even  accepted  a  retainer 
of  $100.  Of  course,  on  December  7  I 
enlisted.  Now,  according  to  the  letter 
I  received  recently  from  Mrs.  Snizzle- 
bill, she  feels  that  it  is  high  time  I  was 
coming    home    and    submitting    a    full 


report  on  her  husband's  after-sundown 
activities.  She  has  even  threatened  to 
turn  me  in  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  and  I'm  afraid  that  I 
can  see  her  point. 

The  main  trouble,  I'm  afraid,  is  that 
the  Marine  Corps  has  forgotten  of  my 
existence.  Since  this  island  is  not  shown 
on  any  of  the  wartime  maps  or  charts 
and  there  has  never  been  a  Marine 
garrison  stationed  here  other  than  my- 
self, this  could  easily  happen.  With 
headquarters  worrying  after  the  war 
about  discharging  thousands  of  men,  it 
is  understandable  that  they  might  lose 
track  of  one  man  such  as  myself. 

Perhaps  though,  I  had  better  explain 
what  has  happened  and  just  how  I  come 
to  be  in  this  predicament. 

In  1943  I  was  on  Guadalcanal  when 
an  order  came  through  assigning  me 
to  duty  with  a  defense  battalion  which 
was  shipping  out  immediately  for 
Turkawee  Island.  This  is  another  atoll 
which  receives  little  mention  in  the 
histories  of  World  War  II,  yet  I  assure 
you  that  it  does  exist.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  at  this  point  that  I  received  secret 
orders  at  this  time  which  designated 
me  as  a  counter-intelligence  agent  for 
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the    Turkawee    Island    defense    detach- 
ment. 

As  you  probably  know,  in  every 
military  organization  there  is  a  counter- 
intelligence man  who  may  rank  from 
general  right  on  down  to  the  lowliest 
private.  No  one,  including  the  high- 
ranking  officers,  is  supposed  to  know 
just  who  he  is,  and  he  has  the  privilege 
of  cutting  all  kinds  of  official  corners 
when  it  comes  to  turning  in  intelligence 
reports.  In  short,  he  has  the  theoretical 
right  to  demand  that  his  reports  be 
radiped  to  headquarters  without  taking 
the  general,  the  colonel,  or  anyone  else 
into  his  confidence.  With  my  back- 
ground and  experience  as  a  private  eye 
back  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  I  was  the 
natural  choice  for  the  battalion  in- 
telligence spot. 

Everything  went  along  swell  for  a 
little  while  after  we  settled  on  Turkawee 
Island.  One  of  the  Raider  outfits  had 
dodged  in  and  out  one  morning  before 
breakfast  and  cleaned  out  the  Jap 
garrison.  As  a  defense  battalion,  we 
had  things  pretty  easy  for  a  while. 
Sure,  there  were  the  usual  gripes  about 
the  chow  and  how  there  wasn't  any 
liberty  to  speak  of  on  a  rock  that  you 
could  throw  a  C-ration  can  across.  All 
in  all,  though,  it  was  okay. 

That  was  when  I  found  that  I  had 
my  work  cut  out  for  me.  At  first  it 
wasn't  apparent  at  all,  just  a  word 
here  and  there  that  meant  nothing  in 
itself.  Then  I  began  to  see  a  little  more 
of  what  was  slowly  happening.  When 
the  gun  crews  started  to  talk  I  was 
sure.  The  major  in  charge  of  the 
battalion  had  Fascist  leanings— he  was 
a  traitor! 

Major  Rimsby  was  a  little  guy  with 
a  bald  head  and  a  moustache  that  he 
combed  the  sand  out  of  every  morning 
and  waxed  to  a  fine  point  on  each 
end.  He  made  it  so  shiny  and  stiff  that 


Captain  Holley,  his  executive  officer, 
used  to  jump  backward  about  two  feet 
every  time  the  Old  Man  even  turned 
his  head  toward  him.  He  acted  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  being  impaled  on  one 
of  those  waxed  spikes. 

The  first  time  I  heard  Alajor  Rimsby 
say  anything  out  of  the  way  was  the 
morning  he  caught  one  of  the  big  guns 
looking  a  little  crummy.  He  bawled 
out  the  sergeant  in  charge  and  finished 
off  by  saying,  "Any  self-respecting  Jap 
wouldn't  be  caught  shot  dead  by  some- 
thing like  that!" 

It  didn't  mean  anything  and  I  didn't 
give  the  incident  much  thought  until 
a  few  days  later.  A  Jap  submarine 
surfaced  in  the  night  and  started 
blasting  away  at  us,  and  the  gun  the 
Major'd  found  dirty  was  the  one  that 
wouldn't  work.  It  wouldn't  fire  a  single 
round.  The  really  strange  part  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  big  piece  on 
the  island  that  could  be  brought  di- 
rectly  to   bear   on   the   submarine. 

That  same  night  after  we'd  finally 
sent  the  sub  on  its  way  the  Major  said 
something  to  Captain  Holley  that 
started  me  thinking.  "The  Japs'll  be 
crawling  all  over  this  rock  any  day 
now,"  he  prophesied. 

I  was  on  the  spot.  Senator,  and  I 
think  you  can  appreciate  the  fact.  From 
what  had  happened  to  the  one  big 
gun  and  the  things  Major  Rimsby  had 
said,  I  was  dead  sure  that  he  could 
bear  some  investigating.  Things  were 
happening  just  too  conveniently  for  the 
Japs,  and  the  things  our  commanding 
officer  was  saying  were  definitely  of  a 
subversive  nature.  What  was  I  to  do, 
though? 

According  to  my  orders,  I  was  to 
report  immediately  to  the  commanding 
officer  and  demand  that  my  report  be 
radioed  out.  In  this  case  the  CO.  was 
the  suspect.  Would  he  let  me  send  out 
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a  report  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
the  traitor  I  would  expose?  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  worrying  about 
it.  In  fact,  I  didn't  even  bother  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  Jap  sub- 
marine would  be  back. 

Well,  Senator,  to  make  a  long  story 
a  bit  shorter,  I  went  up  to  see  Major 
Rimsby  the  next  morning  and  put  it 
up  to  him.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
counter-intelligence  agent  and  that  I 
had  a  report  to  radio  out.  He  seemed 
rather  surprised  about  it  and  asked  a 
few  questions,  so  I  told  him  exactly 
what  was  going  on.  I  mentioned  the 
cracks  he'd  made  and  how  the  gun  had 
fouled  up  just  when  we  needed  it 
most,  also  how  the  Jap  submarine  had 
known  enough  to  show  up  at  that  time. 
He  simply  sat  and  listened.  When  I 


was  done,  I  did  an  about-face  and 
headed  for  the  radio  shack  that  we'd 
put  up  under  a  palm  tree  when  we'd 
first   arrived. 

Our  communications  man  sent  my 
stuff  out  in  code.  I  had  two  reasons  for 
using  that.  First,  if  the  rest  of  the  fel- 
lows on  the  island  had  known  of  Major 
Rimsby's  traitorous  activities  there 
might  have  been  a  good,  old-fashioned 
hanging.  After  all,  there  were  both 
palm  trees  and  Texans  on  the  atoll. 
And,  of  course,  being  intelligence  stuff, 
it  wouldn't  do  for  everyone  on  the 
South  Pacific  communications  net  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

I  stuck  pretty  close  to  Major  Rimsby 
all  that  day.  It  worried  me  just  the 
way  he'd  look  at  me  and  chuckle  way 
down    in    his    throat,    twisting    all   the 
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time  at  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 
Captain  Holley  kept  looking  at  him  too, 
wondering  what  was  causing  this  be- 
havior. 

I  was  afraid  that  Rimsby  was  plotting 
a  hari-kari  date  with  himself.  You  know 
what  I  mean — the  old  Japanese  trick 
of  carving  one's  self  into  a  first-class 
corpse  when  the  going  got  rough.  The 
way  he  kept  laughing  every  time  he 
saw  me  hanging  around  the  headquar- 
ters building  made  me  all  the  surer  too. 
He  felt  that  he  was  going  to  outwit  me 
in  the  end  by  committing  suicide.  I  felt 
just  as  sure  that  he  wasn't! 

That  afternoon  while  he  was  out 
taking  his  daily  dip  in  the  lagoon,  I 
sneaked  into  his  office  and  looked  around 
for  possible  weapons.  The  only  thing  I 
found  was  his  issue  forty-five  and  a 
ten-inch  nail  file.  There  was  a  package 
of  razor  blades  in  the  desk  drawer 
which  I  took  too,  just  in  case  he  should 
think  of  slashing  his  wrists. 

Should  he  really  decide  upon  suicide, 
I'd  have  a  tough  time  keeping  him  from 
it.  The  whole  island  was  lousy  with 
knives,  bayonets,  pistols  and  weapons 
in  general.  I  took  the  things  I'd  found 
in  the  office,  though,  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

I  didn't  sleep  at  all  well  again  that 
night.  I  laid  my  blankets  out  under 
a  palm  tree  where  I  could  keep  an  eye 
on  Rimsby's  hut,  and  I  was  pretty 
thankful  when  the  sun  finally  came  up 
and  our  CO.  hadn't  even  attempted  to 
slit  his  own  throat, 

I  was  just  rolling  up  my  blankets 
when  the  communications  man  came 
running  over  and  handed  me  a  message 
that  had  come  in.  It  was  in  code  the 
same  as  the  message  I  had  sent  out  the 
day  before. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  feeling  pretty 
satisfied  with  myself  as  I  sat  down 
on   my   blankets   and   started   checking 


the  message  against  the  code  book.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  having  trouble 
in  suppressing  delightful  little  dreams 
about  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 
and  special  citations  from  the  President 
for  my  work  in  uncovering  an  enemy 
agent.  I'd  even  reached  the  point  where 
the  war  was  over  and  I'd  gone  back 
home  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  opened  up 
my  detective  agency  again.  My  picture 
-was  in  all  the  papers  there  and  clients 
were  lined  up  in  front  of  my  office  door 
trying  to  get  me  to  track  down  their 
missing  husbands,  the  man  who  had 
absconded  with  Aunt  Marian's  legacy, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  would  go 
into  making  the  business  a  success. 
Maybe  that's  why  I  didn't  believe  the 
message.  I  was  still  thinking  about 
those  things  too,  as  I  decoded  it  over 
again  to  be  sure  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake. 

YOU  ARE  MISTAKEN.  MAJOR  ROBERT 
P.  RIMSBY  IS  COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER  FOR  YOUR  BATTALION.  YOU  WERE 
ASSIGNED  TO  WRONG  BATTALION  THROUGH 
A  CLERICAL  ERROR.  ALL  SUGGESTIVE  AND 
SUSPICIOUS  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  HIM 
ARE  A  PART  OF  PLAN  FOR  UNCOVERING 
POSSIBLE  ENEMY  SPY  ACTIVITY.  REPORT  TO 
MAJOR  RIMSBY  FOR  ORDERS  COVERING 
YOUR    NEXT   ASSIGNMENT. 

That's  about  all  I  have  to  tell, 
Senator,  and  if  you  can  talk  to  someone 
about  it  I'd  be  forever  grateful.  By  the 
way,  I  understand  that  Major  Rimsby 
is  now  stationed  in  Washington.  Should 
you  ever  run  across  him,  would  you 
please  tell  him  that  I  still  have  his  pistol 
and  nail  file.  The  razor  blades  which 
I  took  out  of  his  desk  are  gone,  of 
course.  I  used  the  last  of  them  on 
July  28,  1944. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Ernest    K.    Dobberman 
Corporal,  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
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Baseball — How  to  Score 


By  J.  G.  TAYLOR  SPINK 


Scoring  is  quite  simple.  The  best 
scoring  methods  are  the  simplest — ^those 
which  leave  out  any  unnecessary  num- 
bers or  letters  and  still  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  game.  Once  a  person  learns  to 
score,  his  score-book  is  a  complete 
record  of  a  game,  which  he  can  read  the 
next  day,  or  25  years  later,  as  easily  as 
a  stenographer  transcribes  her  notes. 
A  score-card,  or  score-book,  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  show  the  four  bases 
traversed  by  a  base-runner  in  the  scor- 
ing of  a  run,  and  keeping  a  score  is  to 
record  all  the  activities  of  that  player 
in  the  course  of  that  journey.  The  space 
in  the  center  is  for  a  run  when  it  is 
scored.  While  base-runners  run  counter- 
clockwise and  some  scorers  prefer  to 
start  their  scores  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner,  most  experienced  baseball  writers 
start  their  players  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner. 

Begin  by  numbering  your  players: 
Pitcher  (1);  Catcher  (2);  First  Base 
(3)  ;  Second  Base  (4) ;  Shortstop  (6)  ; 
Third  Base  (5)  ;  Left  Field  (7)  ;  Cen- 
ter Field  (8)  ;  Right  Field  (9). 

If  a  batsman  flies  out  to  left  field, 
place  a  large  7  in  the  entire  space,  or 
if  it  is  to  the  second  baseman,  write  a 
4.  If  it  is  a  foul  fly,  then  score  it 
7F  or  4F.  If  it  is  a  short  line  drive 
score  it  7L.  If  it  is  an  infield  pop, 
score  it  4P.  If  there  is  no  F,  L  or  P  after 
the  number,  you  know  later  it  was 
just  an  ordinary  fly.  If  it  is  a  particular- 
ly difficult  fly,  write:  "great"  under  7, 
or  draw  a  line  out  to  the  margin  with 
the  notation :  "diving,"  "leaping,"  "shoe- 
string," "one-hand."  If  a  foul  has  been 
muffed,   prolonging  a  player's   time  at 
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bat,  draw  a  line  out  to  margin  from  that 
square  and  score  it  with  an  encircled 
(7).  No  other  notation  is  necessary  as 
the  play  would  not  be  carried  out  to  the 
At  Bat  and  Put-out  columns  except  in 
case  of  a  caught  foul. 

When  a  player  grounds  out  to  the 
infield,  it  is  scored  5-3,  6-3,  4-3,  as  the 
plays  go  third  to  first,  short  to  first, 
second  to  first.  On  a  grounder  to  first, 
mark  it  3G  to  differentiate  it  from  a 
fly  to  3.  If  the  batsman  has  bunted,  score 
it  5-3B  or  3B.  Latter  tells  first  base- 
man has  fielded  bunt  and  retired  bats- 
man unassisted.  If  it  is  a  sacrifice  hit, 
draw  a  line  under  the  5-3  or  3;  in 
making  up  a  box-score,  that  informs 
scorers  this  play  is  not  to  be  entered  as 
a  time  at  bat. 

If  the  batsman  has  struck  out,  enter 
a  K.  If  catcher  has  dropped  the  third 
strike,  and  is  forced  to  make  a  throw 
to  first  base,  score  it  as  a  K,  with  2-3 
under  it. 

Hits  are  scored  by  a  straight  vertical 
line  for  a  hit  to  center,  a  line  45  degrees 
to  the  right  for  a  hit  in  that  direction, 
and  a  line  45  degrees  to  the  left  for  a 
hit  in  that  direction.  Hits  to  left  center 
and  right  center  may  be  scored  with 
lines  halfway  in  between.  If  it  is  a 
single,  enter  the  line  in  the  first  space, 
a  double  in  the  second,  a  triple  in  the 
third  and  a  home  run  in  the  fourth. 
Some  scorers  mark  a  double  with  a 
double  line,  a  triple  with  three  lines, 
etc.,  but  that  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
space  where  the  hit  is  recorded  tells  its 
length.  When  a  home  run  is  hit  within 
the  park,  draw  a  marginal  line  and 
make  notation:  "inside." 
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In  the  scoring  of  an  infield  hit,  put 
down  a  cross  with  a  1,  2  or  6  under 
the  bar,  to  show  it  was  to  the  pitcher, 
catcher  or  shortstop.  Mark  the  number 
on  the  side  of  the  infield  where  ball  has 
gone.  If  it  was  a  bunt,  place  a  B  on 
the  vacant  side. 

If  a  batsman  walks,  mark  B  in  the 
first  space ;  if  he  reaches  base  by  being 
hit,  it  is  H.  If  he  reaches  base  on  an 
error,  mark  the  type  of  error  in  first 
space,  6F  (fumble  by  shortstop)  ;  4WT 
(wild  throw  by  second  baseman)  ;  9M 
(muff  by  right  fielder).  If  batsman 
has  reached  second  or  third  on  that 
error,  then  enter  it  in  the  second  or 
third  space. 

When  batsman  advances  around  the 
bases,  record  how  he  reaches  every  base. 
If  he  advances  to  second  base  by  steal- 
ing, score  it  S  in  second  space ;  on  a 
wild  pitch,  WP ;  on  a  passed  ball,  PB  ; 
on  a  balk,  BK ;  on  a  throw  to  catch 
another  runner,  T.  When  he  is  advanced 
by  a  teammate,  put  that  player's  num- 
ber in  the  space  (base)  to  which  player 
is  advanced.  For  instance,  after  reaching 
first  base,  runner  is  advanced  to  second 
by  shortstop's  sacrifice,  put  6  in  second 
space;  takes  third  on  left  fielder's  fly, 
put  7  in  third  space  and  scores  on 
single  by  catcher,  put  2  in  fourth  space. 
Then  fill  in  center  space  for  the  scoring 
of  the  run. 

If  batsman  -  has  reached  base  on  a 
force,  put  an  F  in  his  space  and  (6-4) 
in  space  of  player  forced.  If  he  reaches 
base  on  a  fielder's  choice,  put  FC  in 
first  space  and  record  (6-2)  thrown 
out  at  plate  by  catcher,  in  fourth  space 
of  player  retired.  If  a  double  play  is 
made,  start  it  in  the  space  of  player 
hitting  and  then  run  it  into  space  of  man 
retired.  g/^Xa  (short,  to  second  to 
first).  The  same,  of  course,  with  a  triple 
play.  If  an  unassisted  double  play  is 
made,  put  a  circle  around  3  or  7  indicat- 


ing first  baseman  or  left  fielder  has  made 
it. 

When  a  pitcher  is  taken  out  in  the 
middle  of  an  inning,  heavily  underscore 
the  square  of  the  last  batsman  facing 
the  retiring  pitcher.  If  he  goes  out 
at  the  end  of  an  inning,  it  is  enough 
to  shade  outside  line  of  the  last  inning 
he  has  pitched. 

Always  prove  your  box-scores ;  your 
total  times  at  bat,  plus  bases  on  balls, 
hit  batsmen  and  sacrifices  should  total 
the  number  of  men  who  have  appeared 
at  the  plate  (the  total  number  of  all  the 
squares  filled).  Subtract  from  that  total 
the  runs  scored  plus  the  number  of 
put-outs  of  the  opposing  side  and  it 
will  give  the  correct  number  of  men 
left  on  base.  If  the  left-on  base  totals 
do  not  come  out  properly,  somewhere 
you  have  erred. 

By  special  permission  of   The  Sporting  News. 


Play-by-play    Description    of    Second 
Game,    1948   "World    Series 

First    Inning 

Cleveland — Mitchell  fouled  to  Elliott. 
Clark  struck  out.  Boudreau  grounded 
to  Elliott.  No  runs,  no  hits,  no  errors. 

Boston — Holmes  tapped  to  Lemon. 
Gordon  fumbled  Dark's  grounder.  Tor- 
geson  singled  to  right,  sending  Dark  to 
third.  Elliott  singled  to  left,  scoring 
Dark.  Torgeson  was  picked  off  second. 
Lemon  to  Boudreau.  Rickert  struck  out. 
One  run,  two  hits,  one  error. 
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Second   Inning 

Cleveland— Qov^on  grounded  to  Dark. 
Keltner  flied  to  Rickert.  Doby  doubled 
to  left-center.  Robinson  walked.  Hegan 
flied  to  M.  McCormick.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors. 

5o.yfon— Salkeld  singled  to  right.  M. 
McCormick,  attempting  to  bunt,  popped 
to  Lemon.  Stanky  walked.  Spahn 
grounded  to  Gordon,  Salkeld  taking 
third  and  Stanky  reaching  second. 
Holmes  tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors. 

Third   Inning 

Cleveland— l^^vaon  flied  to  Rickert. 
Mitchell  fouled  to  Rickert.  Clark 
grounded  to  Elliott.  No  runs,  no  hits, 
no  errors. 

Boston— V)2x\i  singled  to  left.  Torge- 
son  flied  to  Clark.  Elliott  struck  out. 
Rickert  tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors. 

Fourth    Inning 

C/^z/^/and— Boudreau  doubled  into 
right  field  cbrner.  Gordon  singled  to 
left-center,  scoring  Boudreau  with  tying 
run,  and  took  second  on  throw  home. 
Keltner  flied  to  Rickert.  Doby  singled 
to  right,  scoring  Gordon,  and  took 
second  on  throw  to  plate.  Robinson 
flied  to  Rickert.  Hegan  was  purposedly 
passed.  Lemon  tapped  to  Spahn.  Two 
runs,   three  hits,   no   errors. 

Boston— ^2XV^\^  walked.  AL  Mc- 
Cormick singled  to  left,  Salkeld  stopping 
at  second.  Stanky  sacrificed,  Robinson 
to  Gordon  at  first.  Spahn  tapped  to 
Lemon.  Holmes  flied  to  Mitchell.  No 
runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Fifth  Inning 

Cleveland— W\\.Qhi^\    singled  to    left. 

Clark   sacrificed,   Torgeson   to  Stanky. 

Boudreau    singled    to    center,  scoring 
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Mitchell.  Barrett  replaced  Spahn.  On 
the  hit  and  run,  Gordon  was  out,  Torge- 
son unassisted.  Boudreau  taking  second, 
Keltner  grounded  to  Elliott.  One  run, 
two  hits,  no  errors. 

Boston — Dark  struck  out.  Torgeson 
rolled  to  Robinson,  Lemon  making  the 
put-out.  Elliott  fouled  to  Hegan.  No 
runs,  no  hits,  no  errors. 

Sixth    Inning 

Cleveland — Doby  struck  out.  Robin- 
son singled  over  second.  Hegan  flied 
to  Holmes,  whose  throw  to  Torgeson 
doubled  Robinson  off  first.  No  runs, 
one  hit,  no  errors. 

Boston — Rickert  popped  to  Boudreau. 
Salkeld  walked.  M.  McCormick  singled 
to  center,  Salkeld  stopping  at  second. 
Masi  ran  for  Salkeld.  Stanky  grounded 
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into  double  play,  Boudreau  to  Gordon  to 
Robinson.  No  runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Seventh  Inning 

Cleveland — Masi  catching  for  Boston. 
Lemon  flied  to  Holmes.  Mitchell  rolled 
to  Stanley.  Clark  tapped  to  Dark,  who 
fumbled  for  an  error.  Elliott  booted 
Boudreau's  grounder.  Gordon  grounded 
to  Elliott.  No  runs,  no  hits,  two  errors. 

Boston — F.  McCormick,  batting  for 
Barrett,  struck  out.  Holmes  popped  to 
Boudreau.  Dark  flied  to  Clark.  No 
runs,  no  hits,  no   errors. 

Eighth  Inning 

Cleveland — Potter  went  in  to  pitch 
for  Boston,  Keltner  grounded  to  Dark. 
Doby  struck  out.  Robinson  grounded 
to  Stanky.  No  runs,  no  hits,  no  errors. 


Boston — Kennedy  replaced  Clark  in 
right  field  for  Indians.  Torgeson  singled 
to  center.  Elliott  grounded  into  double 
play,  Gordon  to  Boudreau  to  Robinson. 
Rickert  out,  Robinson  to  Lemon.  No 
runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Ninth  Inning 

Cleveland — Hegan  reached  first  on 
Dark's  fumble.  Lemon  out,  Torgeson 
unassisted,  Hegan  taking  second.  Mit- 
chell grounded  to  Stanky,  Hegan  taking 
third.  Kennedy  singled  to  right,  scoring 
Hegan.  Boudreau  grounded  to  Elliott. 
One  run,  one  hit,   one  error. 

Boston — Masi  fouled  to  Hegan.  M. 
McCormick  struck  out.  Stanky  doubled 
to  left-center.  Sanders,  batting  for  Pot- 
ter, tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one  hit. 
no    errors. 
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Second   Inning 

Cleveland-GorAon  grounded  to  Dark 
Keltner  flied  to  Rickert.  Doby  doubled 
to  left-center.  Robinson  walked.  Hegan 
flied  to  M.  McCormick.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors. 

B«<o»-Salkeld  singled  to  right.  M. 
McCormick,  attempting  to  bunt,  popped 
to  Lemon.  Stanky  walked.  Spahn 
grounded  to  Gordon,  Salkeld  takmg 
third  and  Stanky  reaching  second. 
Holmes  tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors.  • 

Third   Inning 

Cleveland-'Ltmor,  flied  to  Rickert. 
Mitchell  fouled  to  Rickert.  Clark 
grounded  to  Elliott.  No  runs,  no  hits, 
no  errors. 

5o.r<o«— Dark  singled  to  left.  Torge- 
son  flied  to  Clark.  Elliott  struck  out. 
Rickert  tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one 
hit,  no  errors. 

Fourth    Inning 

Cleveland— ^0ViArt3.n  doubled  into 
right  field  corner.  Gordon  singled  to 
left-center,  scoring  Boudreau  with  tying 
run,  and  took  second  on  throw  home. 
Keltner  flied  to  Rickert.  Doby  singled 
to  right,  scoring  Gordon,  and  took 
second  on  throw  to  plate.  Robinson 
flied  to  Rickert.  Hegan  was  purposedly 
passed.  Lemon  tapped  to  Spahn.  Two 
runs,  three  hits,  no  errors. 

Bo:s/on— Salkeld  walked.  M.  Mc- 
Cormick singled  to  left,  Salkeld  stopping 
at  second.  Stanky  sacrificed,  Robinson 
to  Gordon  at  first.  Spahn  tapped  to 
Lemon.  Holmes  flied  to  Mitchell.  No 
runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Fifth  Inning 

Cleveland — Mitchell    singled  to    left. 

Clark  sacrificed,   Torgeson  to  Stanky. 

Boudreau    singled    to    center,  scoring 
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center  field 


3  Robinson 
first 

lOHeqan 

catcher 

21  Lemon,  , 
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Mitchell.  Barrett  replaced  Spahn.  On 
the  hit  and  run,  Gordon  was  out,  Torge- 
son unassisted.  Boudreau  taking  second, 
Keltner  grounded  to  Elliott.  One  run, 
two  hits,  no  errors. 

Boston — Dark  struck  out.  Torgeson 
rolled  to  Robinson,  Lemon  making  the 
put-out.  Elliott  fouled  to  Hegan.  No 
runs,  no  hits,  no  errors. 

Sixth    Inning 

Cleveland — Doby  struck  out.  Robin- 
son singled  over  second.  Hegan  flied 
to  Holmes,  whose  throw  to  Torgeson 
doubled  Robinson  oflf  first.  No  runs, 
one  hit,  no  errors. 

Boston — Rickert  popped  to  Boudreau. 
Salkeld  walked.  M.  McCormick  singled 
to  center,  Salkeld  stopping  at  second. 
Masi  ran  for  Salkeld.  Stanky  grounded 
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into  double  play,  Boudreau  to  Gordon  to 
Robinson.  No  runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Seventh  Inning 

Cleveland— Masi  catching  for  Boston. 
Lemon  flied  to  Holmes.  Mitchell  rolled 
to  Stanky.  Clark  tapped  to  Dark,  who 
fumbled  for  an  error.  Elliott  booted 
Boudreau's  grounder.  Gordon  grounded 
to  Elliott.  No  runs,  no  hits,  two  errors. 

Boston— F.  McCormick,  batting  for 
Barrett,  struck  out.  Holmes  popped  to 
Boudreau.  Dark  flied  to  Clark.  No 
runs,  no  hits,   no  errors. 

Eighth   Inning 

Cleveland—Potter   went   in   to   pitch 

for  Boston.  Keltner  grounded  to  Dark. 

Doby   struck   out.    Robinson    grounded 

to  Stanky.  No  runs,  no  hits,  no  errors. 
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5ojfon— Kennedy  replaced  Clark  in 
right  field  for  Indians.  Torgeson  singled 
to  center.  Elliott  grounded  into  double 
play,  Gordon  to  Boudreau  to  Robinson. 
Rickert  out,  Robinson  to  Lemon.  No 
runs,  one  hit,  no  errors. 

Ninth  Inning 

C/^w/and— Hegan  reached  first  on 
Dark's  fumble.  Lemon  out,  Torgeson 
unassisted,  Hegan  taking  second.  Mit- 
chell grounded  to  Stanky,  Hegan  taking 
third.  Kennedy  singled  to  right,  scoring 
Hegan.  Boudreau  grounded  to  Elliott. 
One  run,  one  hit,  one  error. 

Boston— U.z.%\  fouled  to  Hegan.  M. 
McCormick  struck  out.  Stanky  doubled 
to  left-center.  Sanders,  batting  for  Pot- 
ter, tapped  to  Lemon.  No  runs,  one  hit. 
no    errors. 


The  young  man  who  was  telHng  me 
the  story  was  without  funds,  though 
he  had  received  a  fat  check  when  the 
boat  docked.  He  was  hatless,  coatless, 
genuinely  repentant  and  ashamed.  There 
were  two  blank  days  in  his  calender,  and 
a  debt  to  be  paid.  All  he  could  remember 
was  a  trip  across  the  border  with  some 
overanxious    buddies. 

He  had  wakened  that  morning  in  a 
highly  respectable  hotel  in  Brownsville, 
Texas,  and  when  his  head  had  cleared 
a  little  he  sat  up  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  tried  to  piece  events  together.  His 
pockets  were  empty,  he  badly  needed  a 
shave,  but  he  was  in  a  fine  room  and 
the  key  lay  on  the  top  of  the  dresser. 

A  fundamentally  decent  lad,  he  was 
mortified  because  of  many  things :  he 
had  no  razor,  no  fresh  clothes,  no  means 
of  paying  the  bill.  After  a  shower  he 
brushed  his  hair  as  best  he  could  and 
descended  to  the  lobby  inquiring  for 
the  manager.  The  bell  captain  politely 
took  him  to  his  office  and  across  the 
desk  the  boy  saw  a  friendly  smile. 

*T  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir !  I 
don't  know  how  I  got  here  or  why 
you  took  me  in.  What  I  want  to  know 
now  is  how  much  I  owe  you.  I've  no 
way  of  paying  you  at  the  moment  but 
can  easily  arrange  to  do  so." 

"Your  bill  is  paid,"  said  the  manager. 
"A  sailor  brought  you  in  here  and 
asked  that   I   give  you  this   envelope." 

The  lad  tore  it  open  and  out  fell  a 
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crisp  twenty  dollar  bill.  "You  don't 
know  the  sailors   name?" 

The  manager  shook  his   head. 

"Well,  how  absolutely  swell  of  him. 
How'U  you   ever   find   him?"    I   asked 

"I  won't,"  replied  the  narrator.  "The 
only  way  I  can  ever  repay  him  is  to 
do  the  same  for  some  other  fellow  some 
day.  It's  the  code  of  the  sea.  I've  done 
the  same  thing  dozens  of  times  myself. 
It'd  be  a  violation  of  the  code  if  one 
left   a   name." 

Talk  about  left  hands  and  right 
hands  and  selfless  Christian  charity ! 
We  Christians  might  well  take  a  leaf 
from  the  mariner's  book  on  this  one, 
just  as  we  might  profit  by  believing  as 
profoimdly  as  do  the  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous that  within  every  creature  living 
is  a  spark  of  the  divine,  which  can  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  man  of  him  in 
an  emergency,  or  if  he  so  chooses. 

A  certain  ardent  member  of  the  AA 
organization  has  come  to  my  attention 
this  past  week.  He  is  a  man  who  works 
long,  hard  hours  at  a  hard  manual  job, 
who  comes  home  weary  and  half  sick 
from  a  physical  ailment  he  has  battled 
for  years.  Yet  with  his  own  money  he 
runs  a  constant  ad  in  the  local  papers 
informing  all  unfortunates  who  need  him 
that  at  a  moment's  notice,  day  or  night, 
he  is  on  call  to  aid  them.  This  man  is 
modesty  personified,  yet  through  an 
objective  source  I  learn  that  he  has 
broken  the  shackles  of  over  a  score  of 
men  in  the  community,  previously  en- 
slaved to  liquor.  His  cures  are  performed 
wholly  by  faith,  his  faith  in  the  patient, 
and  their  mutual  faith  in  divine  succor. 
The  God  who  "fashioned  us  of  dust," 
and  is  compassionate  as  a  Father,  opens 
the  door  to  the  men  of  the  sea,  to  the 
rehabilitated  alcoholic,  to  all  who  have 
personally  demonstrated  that  the  Golden 
Rule  is,  after  all,  the  finest  of  them  all. 

— MARK   CRANE 


NOAH"  CROSSWORD 

By  Virginia  B.  Weddle 
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ACROSS 

1 .   And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 

of  was  great. 

4.   Preposition 

7.  The  name  of  a  mountain    (I   Chr. 
5:26) 

8.  An  expression  of  pity 
10.  The  first  man 

1  1 .  To  split 

12.  A  female  horse 

13.  Level 

14.  Mama 

1  5.   To  finish 

16.   Son  of  Adam 

19^   A of  every  unclean  animal 
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22. 


went  into  the  ark 
God    said,    " 


will 


again 


smite  any  more  every  thing  living, 
as   I   have  done"    (Gen.  8:21) 
The  first  woman 

(Solution 


23.  Cod  put  the  rainbow  in  the 
as  a  token  of  his  promise 


DOWN 

1 .  French   for   Madam 

2.  The  mountain  where  the  ark  rested 

3.  Reputation 

4.  To  travel 

5.  When  Noah  sent  the  dove  out  of 
the  ark  she  brought  back  an  — — 
leaf 

6.  Noah  sent  the  out  of  the 

ark  first 

7.  The  secomd  son  of  Noah 
9.   One  who  sends  a   letter 

17.  To  dislike  intensely 

18.  Gorilla    (pi.) 

20.   God  told  Noah  to  make  an 

of  gopher  wood 
on   page   38) 
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Off  the  Records 


By  JOEY  SASSO 


Rachmaninoff:  Sonata  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  i9— Edmund  Kurtz,  'cellist,  William 
Kapell,  pianist,  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal 
Album.  Among  classical  composers  most 
popular  today,  Rachmaninoff  unques- 
tionably ranks  in  the  top  brackets.  Al- 
though his  musical  output  was  relative- 
ly small,  its  quality  was  uniformly  high 
and  a  high  percentage  of  his  works,  in- 
cluding songs,  piano  pieces,  concerti  and 
symphonies,  have  been  recorded  under 
the  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  label.  His 
Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Op.  19,  performed 
by  Edmund  Kurtz  and  William  Kapell, 
has  hitherto  been  unavailable  on  records 
and  this  present  album  is  particularly 
welcome.  It  is  one  of  those  hard-to- 
understand  curiosities  that  this  work 
has  suffered  relative  neglect,  for  it 
contains  some  of  Rachmaninoff's  rich- 
est melodies  and  most  entrancing  har- 
monic and  thematic  development. 

The  playing  of  Kurtz  and  Kapell 
blends  together  in  an  interpretation  that 
eloquently  describes  their  mutual  con- 
ception of  the  music.  The  fiery,  mellow 
tones  of  Kurtz'  cello  discourse  through 
the  music  as  though  it  were  written  for 
him.  His  singing  tone,  so  necessary  to 
the  projection  of  Rachmaninoff's  fine 
lyricism,  is  heard  to  excellent  advantage. 
A  pre-eminent  pianist  in  his  own  right, 
Rachmaninoff  has  provided  a  fat  piano 
part  for  this  sonata  which  Kapell  de- 
livers with  telling  effect.  Together  these 
two  artists  make  this  performance  a 
notable  addition  to  the  recorded  library 
of  Rachmaninoff  works. 

The  Swiss  Woodpecker  .  .  .  Caravan — 
Les   Paul,   Capitol.   This   is  a  sprightly 
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novelty  with  Les  Paul's  "New  Sound" 
again  very  much  in  evidence.  The  many 
Paul  guitars  simulate  Alpine  echoes  and 
pecking  woodpeckers  in  this  delightful 
interpretation.  Flipover  is  another  in 
the  Les  Paul  "New  Sound"  series,  an 
old  standard,  with  Les  playing  all  the 
numerous  guitar  parts.  This  is  a  bright- 
tempo'd  tune,  highly  rhythmic,  with  a 
pronounced  bass  pattern  in  the  back- 
ground. 

TOP   RECORD   FOR  THE  MONTH: 

That's  a  Natural  Fact  .  .  .  Flo  and 
Joe — King  Cole  Trio,  Capitol.  Here 
is  something  quite  different  for  Nat 
"King"  Cole  and  his  boys,  a  slow- 
moving,  nostalgic  ballad  filled  with  a 
sort  of  homey  philosophy  which  Nat 
interprets  with  a  telling  touch.  The 
King  goes  into  his  first  vocal  after  a 
piano  opening,  hums  the  second  chorus 
with  some  excellent  guitar  behind  him. 
The  reverse  is  a  jumpy  novelty  affair 
which  again  takes  a  different  tack  from 
the  usual  King  Cole  Trio  musical  pur- 
suit. This  one  is  a  "story"  type  of  tune, 
featuring  an  unusual  rhythm  and  a 
spot  of  scat  singing  by  leaderman  Nat 
Cole. 

Let's  Fall  in  Love  .  .  .  (I  Would  Do) 
Anything  for  You — Hank  D'Amico, 
MGM.  Hank  D'Amico,  that  man  with 
the  fluent  licorice  stick,  takes  an  in- 
strumental whack  at  two  pop  tunes 
from  the  early  '30s.  This  tune  was 
written  by  Harold  Arlen  and  Ted 
Koehler  in  1933  and  became  an  over- 
night hit  as  a  rhythm  ballad.  It  has 
never  lost  its  charm.   Proof  of  this  is 
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the  fact  that  it  is  a  featured  tune  in  the 
soon-to-be-released  Columbia  flicker 
"Slightly  French"  (with  Don  Ameche 
and  Dorothy  Lamour).  Using  a  full 
orchestra,  Hank  gives  this  a  fast, 
rhythmic  treatment.  Hank  solos  on 
clarinet  and  that's  Tommy  Kay  on 
guitar.  The  reverse  is  another  hit  of 
the  early  '30s  and  Hank  shows  what  a 
small  comb  can  do  with  a  good  tune. 
A  sextette  of  stellar  musicians  gives 
this  tune  a  rhythmic  flair  and  a  jump 
tempo.  Solo  honors  go  to  Hank,  James 
Morreale  on  trumpet,  and  Buddy  Weed 
at  the  piano. 

Midnight  on  the  Trail  .  .  .  Swinging 
Down  the  Lane — Rose  Murphy,  Mer- 
cury. Top  side  simulates  the  lilting  theme 
from  the  Ferde  Grofe  Grand  Canyon 
Suite,  On  the  Trail.  Rhythm  back- 
ground colors  the  interesting  Murphy 
piano  treatment  of  a  haunting  melody. 
The    Murphy    gal    comes    in    midway 


through  the  record  with  a  sweet,  lilting 
voice  which  is  surprisingly  enough  with- 
out benefit  of  the  usual  "Chi-Chi's." 
Plattermate  is  an  oldie  done  in  typical 
Rose  Murphy  style. 

Congratulations  .  .  .  Bye  Bye  Blues 
—Tex  Beneke,  RCA  Victor.  Keyed  to 
a  soft  and  sentimental  "anniversary 
song"  vein,  the  Tex  Beneke  RCA  Victor 
waxing  Congratulations  is  a  platterful 
of  cheek-to-cheek  dancing  with  Garry 
Stevens'  expressive  voice  giving  a  sub- 
tle shading  to  the  appealing  congratu- 
latory message.  Subdued  harmonies  char- 
acterize this  dulcet  Beneke  biscuit.  The 
old  favorite  Bye  Bye  Blues  provides  a 
superb  showcase  for  Tex's  inimitable  sax 
technique.  Its  solo  voicings  weaving 
against  a  shimmering  string  bank  make 
exciting  listening,  extracting  both  the 
nostalgia  and  blues  melancholy  of  this 
unusual    standard. 


^ec^iet  UJeap&n 


Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war,  two  paratroopers  at  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia,  sat 
discussing  a  secret  weapon. 

"Well,"  said  one  soldier,  "Private  Hemingway  made  his  fifth  jump  today.  He's 
now  a  full-fledged  trooper." 

"Did  he  get  his  wings?"  asked  the  other  paratrooper. 

"Sure.  They  mounted  them  on  his  back,  alongside  his  gun  turret." 

"Cosh,  he  sure  Is  mobile,"  added  the  second  trooper  with  awe. 

"Mobile?  Why,  he's  the  most  maneuverable  member  of  the  whole  United  States 
Army.  He's  amphibious,  too.  That  means  he  can  fight  equally  well  on  land  and  sea. 
And  he's  camouflaged  by  nature  so  his  Infiltration  possibilities  are  immensely 
superior.  He'll  wreak  havoc  behind  the  enemies'  lines." 

"Gosh,"  contributed  the  second  admirer  of  Hemingway.  "I  bet  it  won't  be  no 
time  till  he  strikes.  I  sure  feel  sorry  for  fellows  like  Hitler  and  Hirohito." 

The  two  paratroopers  then  sat  long  and  quietly,  gazing  ardently  at  their  pet  turtle. 

— Russell   Newbold 


LIM  LIKES 


By  The  Editor 


Easter,  Spring  and  Baseball 

Seeing  the  items  mentioned  in  the 
title  may  remind  one  of  a  current  radio 
series  in  which  a  writer  agrees  to 
create  a  story  about  any  three  items 
a  designated  person  may  suggest.  For 
example,  things  as  remote  and  unrelated 
as  a  pail  of  milk,  a  toothbrush  and  a 
Shetland  pony  have  been  mentioned. 

But  to  get  on  with  Easter,  spring  and 
baseball.  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
Easter  comes  in  the  spring,  and  ap- 
propriately, for  Easter  has  the  character 
of  spring.  Easter  is  new  life  itself.  Like 
spring,  it  is  the  victory  over  the  winter 
of  death.  The  Apostle  Paul  likened  death 
and  the  resurrection  to  the  planting  of 
a  wheat  seed  from  which,  though  ap- 
parently dead,  the  new  germ  of  life 
springs  forth.  Winter,  sorrow  and  death 
are  only  for  a  season  and  Easter  and 
spring  are  their  eternal  conquerors. 

In  America  and  some  other  countries 
spring  brings  baseball  into  its  own. 
Not  long  ago  we  read  the  story  of 
the  originator  of  the  game — an  Army 
man  incidentally.  (In  those  days  there 
were  no  military  airmen  and  the  sea 
is  no  place  for  a  baseball  game  anyway. ) 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  numbers  and  customs  used  in  base- 
ball. Why  should  there  be  three  strikes 
and  three  outs?  The  number  three  is  a 
reminder  of  the  three  crosses  on  Gol- 
gotha, of  the  third  day  (Easter)  when 
the  tomb  could  no  longer  hold  the 
Savior,  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Father 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  As  there  are  nine 
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beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
there  are  nine  players  on  the  team,  and 
usually  nine  innings  are  played.  Why  is 
there  a  seventh  inning  stretch?  There 
are  seven  days  in  the  week  and  in  the 
story  of  creation  the  Creator  rested  at 
the  seventh  period.  This  has  been  the 
custom  of  Hebrews  and  Christians 
throughout  their  history.  Again,  seven 
reminds  us  of  the  number  of  times  it 
was  customary  to  forgive  in  ancient 
days.  Jesus  multiplied  it  even  to  seventy 
times  seven. 

While  no  superstitious  importance 
should  be  attached  to  numbers,  it  has 
been  interesting  to  look  at  Easter,  spring 
and  baseball  in  this  manner.  May  these 
reminders  bring  you  the  joy  of  Easter 
victory,  the  new  life  of  spring,  and  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  and  fair  play. 

Landlords  vs  Children 

"Pick  on  somebody  your  own  size," 
was  a  favorite  expression  for  repulsing 
the  would-be  bully  in  the  elementary 
school  where  we  fought  our  way  up. 
That  is  what  many  a  service  man, 
service  man's  wife,  and  service  couple 
have  wanted  to  say  when  faced  with  the 
statement :  "We're  sorry,  but  our  policy 
is  no  children." 

Do  the  landlord  and  landlady  forget 
that  they  once  were  children?  Can  they 
be  so  shortsighted  they  do  not  realize 
that  service  people  are  the  protectors  of 
these  homes  and  properties? 

To  be  sure,  the  problem  is  not  alto- 
gether new.  Long  ago  there  was  a  preg- 
nant mother  who  was  refused  space  in 
the  inn.  When  the  Baby  she  was  carry- 
ing grew  to  be  a  Man,  parents  "brought 
little  children  unto  him  that  he  should 
bless  them.  But  his  disciples  rebuked 
them  that  brought  them.  But  when  Jesus 
saw  it  he  was  much  displeased.  .  .  ." 

Let  us  strive  for  the  decency  and 
conscience  to  make  way  for  the  family. 


SOUTHERN  PAUL  REVERE 


By  NAT  SCHACHNER 


1  HE  large  meadow  outside  the  tavern 
at  Cornacre,  in  the  Colony  of  South 
Carolina,  was  crowded  with  excited 
men.  The  year  was  1774  and  it  was 
obvious  that  no  ordinary  event  had 
brought  these  grim-faced  people  to- 
gether from  their  plantations  and  their 
cabins. 

'T  tell  you,"  cried  one,  "we  must  put 
an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  British 
government.  Did  you  hear  what  they've 
done  up  in  Boston?  Just  because  the 
patriots  threw  some  tea  into  the  harbor 
they've  closed  the  port  and  want  the 
people   to    starve   to   death!" 

"That  means  we've  got  to  elect  a 
good  man  to  represent  us  in  our  Carolina 
Assembly,"  nodded  his  neighbor.  "Some- 
one who  isn't  afraid  to  speak  up." 

"But  whom?" 

"Well,  how  about  young  Francis  Sal- 
vador? He's  a  good  man,  devoted  to 
the  patriot  cause." 

The  other  m.an  hesitated.  "Well — uh, 
Salvador  may  be  everything  you  say; 
but — well — isn't  he  a  Jew?" 


\h     Mr 


Two  men  were  passing  close  by,  deep 
in  argument.  One  was  gray-haired, 
stocky ;  the  other  was  slim,  young  and 
wavy-haired.  Kichard  Rapley,  the  older 
man,  was  saying :  "You've  got  to  run 
for  the  Assembly.  Francis.  We've  all 
agreed  you're  tht  best  man  in  the 
County." 

Francis  Salvador  shook  his  head  and 
smiled:  "I'm  sorry,  Dick,  but  I  can't 
do  it.  There  are  other  men  better  quali- 
fied—" 

Just  then  the  voice  drifted  toward 
them:  "But — well — isn't  Salvador  a 
Jew?" 

Richard  Rapley 's  face  turned  an  angry 
red,  but  Salvador  merely  smiled.  "I 
think,"  he  told  his  friend,  "I  am  going 
to  run  after  all." 

Young  Francis  Salvador  was  elected, 
and  his  work  in  the  Assembly  was  out- 
standing. His  compatriots  were  proud 
to  call  him  friend  and  to  work  with  him 
in  the  common  cause. 

The  day  of  Lexington  came  and  the 
Revolutionary    War    was    begun.    The 
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British  attacked  Charleston,  and  insti- 
gated the  Cherokee  Indians  to  attack 
the  outlying  settlements  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Salvador  had  tried  desperately  to 
keep  the  Indians  quiet  but  to  no  avail. 
On  July  1,  1776,  they  descended  sud- 
denly on  the  frontier  villages  and  farms 
and  commenced  a  dreadful  massacre. 
Men,  women  and  little  children  fell  be-  • 
neath  the  terrible  tomahawk,  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  fearful  war-cry  and 
the  smoke  of  burning  cabins  covered 
the  frontier  like  a  funeral  pall. 

On  that  day  Francis  Salvador  was  at 
his  plantation  at  Cornacre.  The  day  was 
bright  and  seemingly  peaceful.  The  fron- 
tier was  many  miles  away. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  crashing  sound 
from  the  neighboring  woods.  Salvador's 
hand  reached  for  the  rifle  on  the  wall, 
and  he  hurried  out.  A  horseman  burst 
from  the  patch  of  trees.  His  horse  was 
stumbling  and  lathered  with  foam;  the 
rider  was  swaying  in  his  seat. 

The  driver  fell  rather  than  dis- 
mounted, and  Salvador  caught  him  just 
in  time.  The  newcomer's  hair  was  caked 
with  sweat,  and  blood  dripped  from  the 
stumps  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

"Why,  it's  Tom— Tom  Smith!"  ex- 
claimed Salvador  in  astonishment.  He 
recognized  the  wounded  man  as  the 
son  of  Captain  Aaron  Smith,  whose 
clearing  and  cabin  he  had  visited  many 
times  at  Little  River.  "What's  happened 
to  you?  Where's  your  father?" 

Tom  Smith's  face  was  a  tragic  mask. 
"He — he's  dead!  So's  my  mother,  and 
my  brothers  and  sisters !  Scalped, 
butchered — ^by — the  Indians!"  Then  he 
fainted. 

By  this  time  neighboring  planters  had 
gathered  at  Cornacre  in  alarm,  bundling 
their  families  into  Salvador's  substan- 
tial house  for  protection. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  they  asked  in 
despair.    "We   have   only    a   few   able- 


bodied  men,  and  the  Indians  have  hun- 
dreds." 

"Do?"  said  Salvador,  tight-lipped.  He 
gestured  to  his  servant.  "Bring  me  my 
horse,  Jim." 

"Why,  where  are  you  going?" 

"To  Major  Williamson's.  He's  got 
about  a  hundred  men  under  arms." 

"But  that's  thirty  miles  away.  You'll 
be  riding  through  the  line  of  march  of 
the  Indians.  You'll  be  butchered  before 
you  go  a  mile." 

Young  Salvador  said  quietly,  "Some- 
one has  to  go  for  help,  or  we'll  all  be 
butchered.  It  might  as  well  be  me." 
He  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  before 
he  could  be  stopped  and  galloped  away. 

That  famous  ride  of  Francis  Salvador 
will  always  be  remembered  wherever 
men  of  Carolina  meet.  It  was  dark  now, 
but  unfortunately  the  moon  was  full  and 
flooded  road  and  forest  with  unearthly 
light.  With  spur  and  whip  Salvador 
pushed  his  horse  to  the  utmost.  Every 
shifting  shadow,  every  silhouetted  tree 
trunk,    might    hold    a    stealthy    Indian. 

Though  the  night  was  cool,  the  sweat 
burst  out  on  Salvador's  forehead.  Each 
sighing  breeze,  each  sudden  hoot  of 
owl  sounded  like  the  last  he'd  ever 
hear.  On,  on  through  the  night,  on 
muddy  road,  through  underbrush  and 
trackless  forest,  floundering  in  swamps, 
torn  by  brambles,  whipped  by  branches 
— hour  after  hour — each  moment  an 
eternity — raced   the  young   man. 

It  was  still  dark  though  the  dawn 
light  glimmered  in  the  east,  when  he 
pulled  up  his  foaming,  exhausted  steed 
before  the  stout  stockade  of  Major 
Williamson.  A  sleepy  servant,  candle  in 
hand,  answered  his  thunderous  knocking. 
"Where's  the  Major?"  demanded  Sal- 
vador hoarsely. 

"Asleep  !"  yawned  the  servant  grump- 
ily.  "As   all   good   men   ought  to  be." 

Salvador    thrust    him    aside,    shouted 
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up  the  stairs.   "Wake  up !   Wake  up !" 

The  nightshirted  Major  peered  down 
the  balustrade.  "Who's  there?"  he  asked. 

"Francis  Salvador.  The  Cherokees  are 
on  the  warpath.  The  whole  frontier  is 
in   flames.   Get  your   men   together." 

In  seconds  the  Major  was  down,  pull- 
ing on  clothes  as  he  came.  His  servants 
were  awakened  and  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring stockades.  "Tell  'em,"  he  ordered, 
"to  rendezvous  at  poor  Smith's.  We'll 
pick  up  the  trail  of  the  Indians  there. 
Take  a  fresh  horse,  Salvador.  We'll  ride 
there   together." 

Through  the  paling  dawn  the  two 
men  galloped.  At  each  plantation  they 
passed,  at  each  lonely  cabin,  young 
Salvador  shouted:  "The  Indians  are 
attacking.  Rendezvous  at  Smith's."  They 
did  not  stop ;  but  behind  as  they  rode 
women  cried  out  in  sharp  alarm,  and 
men  grabbed  their  guns,  saddled,  and 
clattered  after. 

At  Smith's  they  found  ruin  and  deso- 
lation— and  the  bloody,  scalpless  bodies 
of  the   Smiths. 

All  day  long  the  militia  galloped  in, 
one  by  one,  burning  for  battle.  By  after- 
noon there  were  thirty,  by  night  almost 
a  hundred.  The  Indians'  tracks  were 
already  cold,  but  the  little  band  moved 
on  to  Captain  Pickens'  fort,  last  settle- 
ment left  intact  on  the  frontier. 

Then  the  party  moved  into  the  Chero- 
kee country.  Out  of  the  trackless  forest 
came  a  sudden  whoop  and  a  hail  of 
bullets.  Flinging  from  their  horses,  the 
militia  took  shelter  behind  trees  and 
returned  the  fire.  White  men's  shouts 
mingled  with  the  savage  war  whoops. 
Salvador  turned  to  Williamson  grimly: 
"They  have  British  troops  along  with 
them,  Major.  That  means  we're  out- 
numbered heavily." 

"What  shall  we  do,  Salvador?  Re- 
treat?" 

"Never !"  cried  the  young  man  ener- 


getically. "We'll  lick  'em  in  spite  of 
everything." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  firing  when 
Williamson's  horse  whinnied  with  pain 
and  fell  with  a  crash,  pinning  the  Major 
beneath  him.  Salvador  dropped  his  gun, 
pulled  and  tugged  until  he  had  freed 
his  companion. 

Williamson  smiled  wanly :  "Thanks, 
Salvador.  You  saved  my  life !"  He  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  caught  a  riderless 
horse,  swung  into  the  saddle.  Salvador 
mounted  his  own  steed.  "Order  a  charge, 
Major!"   he   shouted. 

The  storm  of  bullets  seemed  to  grow 
heavier.  Williamson's  horse,  startled, 
galloped  off  wildly.  He  just  had  time 
to  twist  in  the  saddle  to  see  young 
Salvador  throw  up  his  hands  sharply 
and  fall  to  the  ground.  The  Major  tried 
to  turn  but  the  tide  of  battle  swept  him 
on.  With  a  great  cheer  the  embattled 
Americans  threw  themselves  upon  the 
foe,  sent  white  men  and  red  men  racing 
for  their  lives  into  the  darkling  woods, 
leaving  behind  them  a  trail  of  dead  and 
dying. 
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As  soon  as  victory  was  assured, 
Williamson  hurried  back  to  find  his 
young  friend.  Francis  Salvador  lay 
among  some  trampled  bushes.  Three 
bullets  wounds  had  punctured  his  body. 
But  it  wasn't  that  which  made  the 
Major  cry  out  in  horror.  The  top  of 
Salvador's     head     was     bloody     flesh. 

There  was  nothing  that  could  be  done. 
Young  Salvador  was  dying.  As  the 
Major  knelt  beside  him  he  opened  his 
eyes.  "Are — are  the  enemy  beaten?"  he 
asked  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"Yes,  my  boy.  Thanks  to  you,  they're 


beaten  so  badly  they'll  never  attack 
Carolina  again.  But  don't  try  to  talk." 

A  bright  glow  lit  up  the  wounded 
man's  face.  "I'm  glad,  Major,"  he  said 
with  difficulty.  "It  doesn't  matter  if  I 
talk.  I'll  be  living  only  a  few  minutes. 
Tell — tell — America — to  be  free  and 
glorious — when  we  win  the  war.  Tell — 
them — to  remember  that  men  of — every 
race — and — religion  fought  together  to 
get  that  freedom.  Let  'em — live  together 
in  freedom !" 

His  head  sank  back,  his  eyes  closed 


cM-e^e6^'  J\/le4^ix»4ial — Set  to-  Mi^^Uc 

"The  man  who  has  music  in  his  soul  will  be  most  in  love  with  the  loveliest," 
according  to  Plato,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
chose  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  Handel's  "Messiah"  to  make  known  to 
those  in  attendance  the  need  for  a  new  organ  for  the  Chapel.  In  order  to  meet 
acoustical  problems  incidental  to  the  enlarged  chapel  and  to  the  placement  of  the 
choir  behind  the  sound  chambers  of  the  present  organ,  it  is  necessary  to  create  an 
instrument  with  much  greater  capacity  and  flexibility,  without  sacrificing  the  present 
casework  or  any  usable  parts,  such  as  the  chimes  and  the  antiphonal  section,  both 
of  which  were  presented  as  memorials. 

Built  in  1908  and  enlarged  in  1940,  the  Naval  Academy  Chapel  symbolizes  the 
courageous  faith  and  dedicated  loyalty  required  of  all  who  would  truly  love  and 
serve  their  country.  Those  who  worship  there  and  the  millions  who  merely  visit, 
recognize  the  Chapel  as  a  national  si^rine  and  memorial.  In  its  crypt  lie  the  remains 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  who  "gave  our  Navy  its  earliest  traditions  of  heroism  and 
victory,"  The  large  stained -glass  windows  are  memorials  to  great  leaders  such  as 
Porter,  Farragut,  and  Sampson.  It  is  fitting  that  the  n€w  organ  in  its  entirety  should 
be  a  memorial  erected  by  the  generosity  and  devotion  of  loyal  citizens — a  living, 
speaking  memorial  to  honor  not  any  one  individual,  or  one  particular  class,  but  all 
the  known  and  unknown  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death  in  the  service  of  our 
country. 

The  Chapel  Choir  of  the  Academy,  which  sang  the  "Messiah,"  dedicated  the 
offering  "as  a  memorial  to  all  former  Choir  members  who  gave  their  lives  In  World 
War  II." 

Contributions  may  be  sent  in  care  of  Chaplain  Roy  E.  Bishop,  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 


By   HAROLD   WINERIP 


E  WERE  one  day  off  the 
Xiberty  ship  at  Maffin  Bay 
and  there  was  much  to  do. 
I  was  in  charge  of  a  detail  that 
had  just  finished  cleaning  out  the  fifth 
truckload  of  K-rations  and  we  were  tak- 
ing a  ten-minute  break  in  the  late  after- 
noon shade. 

Joe  Herbert,  the  bushy-browed  kid 
from  Pennsylvaniar,  rumbled  up  to  the 
ration  dump  in  a  duck.  Joe  was  about 
the  best  yodeler  I  ever  heard  in  the 
Army. 

"Say,  Sarge,"  he  called,  "long  as 
you're  taking  a  break,  how  about  keep- 
ing me  company  out  to  the  ship?"  He 
halted  his  vehicle. 

"You  won't  be  gone  long,  will  you?" 
I  wanted  to  know. 

"Heck,  no,"  he  assured  me.  "I'm  just 
bringing  mail  out  there.  Some  of  the 
boys  are  still  working  in  the  hold." 

"Well,  all  right,"  I  said,  and  climbed 
up  to  the  seat  beside  him. 

He  shoved  the  duck  into  gear  and 
took  off  over  the  hot  New  Guinea  road. 
I  lit  a  cigarette  in  the  dust  cloud  and 
pretty  soon  we  were  at  the  beach. 
It  was  jammed  with 
activity — the  loading 
and  unloading  of 
troops,  equipment,  ra- 
tions. Joe  nonchalantly 
hit  the  water,  manipu- 
lated a  few  gears, 
and  presently  we 
were  chugging  out 
into  the  Pacific.  "Just 
like  a  motorboat, 
huh,  Sarge?"  he  com- 
mented. 


"Yeah,"  I  said.  "I'd  like  to  own  one 
when  the  war's  over." 

"Too  expensive,"  he  pointed  out.  "You 
only   get   one   mile   on   a   gallon." 

We  continued  in  silence  and  ten  min- 
utes later  were  aside  the  Liberty.  Joe 
bellowed,  "Hey,  Scotty !   Mail!" 

Scotty  came  running  and  was  soon 
monkeying  his  way  down  the  ladder. 
Herbert  reached  into  his  back  pocket 
and  presented  him  with  a  single  V-mail 
letter.  "Here,"  he  announced.  "One  for 
Red  Perry." 

Scotty  carefully  tucked  it  into  his 
breast  pocket  and  Joe  started  up  the 
motor.  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
Joe,"  I  marveled.  "You  came  all  the 
way  out  here  just  to  deliver  one  V-mail 
letter?" 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Now  Perry'll  sleep 
good  tonight.  Mail's  important  to  mo- 
rale, you  know." 

"Gee,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"Want  to  hear  me  yodel,  Sarge?"  Joe 
asked  cheerfully.  "I  feel  in  good  voice." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "Yodel."  He  proceeded 
to  entertain  and  the  tropic  sky  went 
red  as  the  sun  dipped  into  the  water. 
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Printer's  April  Fool 

BY  PHIL  CLANZER 


In  the  budding  days  of  his  career, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  later  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  Hoosier  Poet,  thought 
he  merited  more  respectful  attention 
than  he  had  been  gleaning.  His  true 
name  had  that  fatal  lack  of  a  "poetic 
ring."  Once  he  confided  to  J.  Oscar 
Henderson,  the  manager  of  a  Kokomo, 
Indiana,  newspaper  that  J.  W.  Riley 
could  write  verse  equal  to  that  of  the 
great  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  but  nobody 
would  believe  it  possible.  The  friend 
agreed. 

Riley  was  then  running  a  newspaper 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Anderson. 
As  the  pair  of  journalists  met  frequent- 
ly, they  soon  evolved  a  deep,  dark  plot. 
In  Poe's  style  the  poet  penned  a  eupho- 
nius  production  which  he  labeled  "Leo- 
nainie."  Supplied  with  a  specimen  of 
Poe's  handwriting,  an  expert  penman 
was  next  induced  to  transcribe  Riley's 
effort  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  mistreated 
dictionary  together  with  the  significant 
initials  of  "E.  A.  P." 

Henderson  published  the  spurious 
"Leonainie"  with  the  trumped-up  story 
of  its  finding.  American  and  English 
critics  accepted  the  poem  as  a  genuine 
composition  by  the  departed  genius. 
Riley  thus  proved  his  ability  to  his  own 
and  J.  Oscar's  satisfaction,  but  he  had  to 
spill  his  confession  at  some  time  or 
forego  the  possibility  of  reaping  any 
benefits  from  the  deception. 

Presently,  the  Kokomo  newspaper 
carried  the  confession  story  in  which 
the  fakery  was  unhesitatingly  exposed. 
However,    this    new    move    subjected 
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Riley  to  a  bombardment  of  words.  Many 
persons  stoutly  defended  Poe's  author- 
ship and  branded  the  Hoosier  Poet  as  an 
imposter.  Even  the  august  London  Fort- 
nightly Review  defended  the  poem  as  a 
product  of  Poe's  pen  while  it  dismissed 
Riley's  confession  as  a  brazen  attempt 
to  steal  the  fame  of  the  dead! 

"I  suppose  I  shall  never  hear  the  last 
of  that  hoax,"  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
declared  several  years  afterward.  "It 
has  more  lives  than  a  cat,  and  a  black 
cat  at  that.  It  was  a  mistake  due  to  the 
folly  of  my  youth.  I  wrote  it,  but  I  did 
not  write  it.  I  am  a  liar  any  way  you 
put  it." 

ANOTHER  RIP  VAN  WINKLE? 

No  less  a  figure  than  Washington 
Irving  himself  stooped  to  conquer 
through  deception.  His  History  of  Neiv 
York,  ostensibly  the  work  of  one  Died- 
rich  Knickerbocker,  had  a  built-up  back- 
ground which  greatly  helped  it  to  gain 
the  popular  fancy  and  sell  widely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story,  Knickerbocker 
lived  with  Seth  Handaside  at  the  latter's 
hotel. 

When  old  D.  K.  suddenly  vamoosed 
without  ever  paying  as  much  as  a  lead 
nickel  for  his  keep,  Seth  searched  the 
room  and  found  the  manuscript.  Seth 
then  showed  it  to  a  librarian  who 
praised  it. 

"He  assured  us,"  the  humble  Seth  was 
made  to  assert  by  the  crafty  Irving, 
"that  it  would  be  eagerly  bought  up  by 
a  discerning  public,  and  would  bring  in 
enough  money  to  pay  our  arrears  ten 
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times  over.  Upon  hearing  this  we  had  it 
prepared  for  the  press  by  a  very  learned 
schoolmaster  who  teaches  our  children. 
He  has  added  to  it  a  number  of  valu- 
able notes  of  his  own." 

The  second  edition  of  the  history 
contained  some  supplemental  faking. 
The  missing  Mr.  Knickerbocker  had 
been  located  "at  a  small  Dutch  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  whither  he 
had  traveled  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing certain  ancient  records."  He  deplored 
the  premature  publication  of  his  book. 
In  a  still  later  edition  Old  Diedrich  "for- 
gave all  his  enemies,"  and  then  ceased  to 
breathe.  The  Historical  Society,  it  was 
duly  rumored,  contemplated  the  erection 
of  a  "wooden  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  Bowling  Green." 

MENAGERIE    ON    THE    MOON 

A  cub  reporter  on  a  New  York  news- 
paper once  palmed  oflf  an  astounding 
narrative  purporting  to  be  a  reprint  from 
the  Journal  of  Science  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  The  article  pictured  recent 
discoveries  regarding  the  moon  and  its 
peculiar  inhabitants. 

It  attributed  the  startling  information 
to  a  Sir  John  Herschel,  a  noted  as- 
tronomer then  actually  making  obser- 
vations from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
southern  Africa  and  credited  with  using 
a  new  telescope  having  a  magnifying 
power  much  transcending  all  others. 

Richard  Adams  Locke,  the  author  of 
this  fabrication,  gave  such  a  wealth  of 
zestful  detail  that  scoffers  were  imme- 
diately reduced  to  a  wee  minority. 
Nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  plus  the 
dear  public  received  the  story  as  an 
authentic  account  of  a  greater  epoch 
in  astronomical  research,  for  it  cer- 
tainly had  been  well  timed.  Scientists 
were  gulled  too. 

The  bogus  record  of  the  moon  find- 
ings   sketched    a   strange   hairy    animal 


that  walked  upright  in  the  manner  of  a 
man.  It  also  described  a  lead-colored 
unicorn,  enormous  pelicans,  two-legged 
beavers,  and  "an  amphibious  creature  of 
a  spherical  form  which  rolled  with  great 
velocity  across  the  pebbly  beach  and 
was  soon  lost  to  sight." 

Moreover  the  assiduous  observers  had 
spotted  polished  sapphire  in  scintillating 
heaps,  yellow  metal  that  appeared  to  be 
gold,  large  stone  buildings,  lakes,  and 
some  extinct  volcanoes.  There  were  vast 
forests  that  alternated  with  plains  in 
which  "waved  an  ocean  of  verdure"  and 
which  were  thought  to  be  prairies  similar 
to  those  in  North  America. 

Though  there  were  many  other  won- 
ders which  had  been  detected  on  the 
moon,  the  manbats  produced  the  greatest 
sensation  here  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  Locke's  vivid  story,  three 
groups  of  these  moon  creatures  had  been 
carefully  inspected  by  the  astronomers 
peering  through  the  lens  of  the  powerful 
telescope.  The  animals  had  a  yellow 
skin,  the  symmetry  of  the  orang-utan, 
and  attenuated  feet  with  slender  pro- 
tuberances from  the  heels.  They  could 
take  to  the  air  at  any  time,  for  they  flew 
like  graceful  birds. 

EVEN  THE  LONDON  BRASS! 

On  a  March  day  of  the  long  ago  an 
unidentified  London  joker  decided  to 
serve  himself  an  ample  dish  of  merri- 
ment. He  went  to  a  printer  and  had  that 
gentleman  turn  out  from  his  press 
scores  of  invitations  headed  with  those 
royal  words,  "The  Tower  of  London." 

These  missives  were  a  work  of  art 
done  with  all  the. skill  the  printer  pos- 
sessed. Positively  elegant,  they  had 
been  especially  designed  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  aristocratic  Englishmen. 

"Admit  the  Bearer  and  Friend,"  each 
recipient  had  the  keen  pleasure  of  read- 
ing, "to  View  the  Annual  Ceremony  of 
Washing  the  White  Lions  on  Sunday, 
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April  first.  Admitted  only  at  the  White 
Gate.  It  is  Particularly  Requested  that 
no  Gratuities  be  Given  to  the  Wardens 
or  Assistants.  At  Ten  A.M." 

Before  this  time  nobody  knew  that 
the  white  lions  needed  a  bath,  or  that 
the  ceremony  was  an  annual  custom. 
Too,  in  fact,  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
any  white  lions  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
Still,  by  ten  o'clock  of  the  designated 
day  the  surrounding  streets  were 
jammed  with  the  coaches  of  the  titled 
and  the  affluent.  An  hour  or  more  passed 
while  they  waited  Then  they  slowly 
dispersed  with  the  sick  feeling  common 
to  victims  of  an  April  Fool  prank. 

Who  said  that  the  English  have  no 
sense  of  humor?  Of  course  this  episode 
of  washing  the  white  lions  really  proves 
nothing.  The  perpetrator  of  this  harm- 
less hoax  may  have  been  a  Dane,  or 
German,  or  even  a  Frenchman;  but  we 
venture  to  guess  that  he  was  a  frolic- 
some son  of  old  Erin. 


Tomorrow  with  Christ — ^these  are 
words  to  work  magic  in  the  soul  of 
Christian  youth.  Here  is  the  magic  of 
hope — hope  of  a  new  world.  Tomorrow 
will  bring  two  factors  of  tremendous 
significance  to  Christians :  an  increasing 
mastery  over  nature,  and  a  growing 
realization  that  all  the  families  of  men 
live  in  one  world  community.  Applied 
science  illustrated  in  such  achievements 
as  aviation,  electronics,  synthetic  materi- 
als, and  medical  progress  insure  power 
to  control.  For  such  a  day  Christianity 
can  and  must  provide  purpose.  To  vital- 
ize this  Christian  purpose,  scientists  and 
technicians,  businessmen  and  industrial- 
ists, teachers  and  ministers,  doctors  and 
nurses — must  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
concept  of  world  citizenship  and  world 
service.  With  such  a  purpose  we  face 
the  sunrise  of  tomorrow. 

—John    W.    Raley,    Pres.,    Oklahoma   Baptist 

University. 
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Time,   Tide    (and    fog)    wait    for    no    man — 

Two  Indians  had  been  much  interested 
in  the  building  of  a  lighthouse  on  the 
rocky  coast  near  their  western  reserva- 
tion. When  it  was  completed,  they  stood 
watching  it  every  night.  A  thick  fog 
came  in  one  evening^  and  the  siren  blew 
continuously, 

"Ugh,"  said  one  Indian  to  the  other, 
"the  light  she  shine,  the  bell  she  ding- 
dong,  the  horn  she  whoo-whoo,  but  the 
fog  she  come  just  the  same." 

— Exchange 


B-29 — what   older   women  -^wish   they 
could  again. 

— Vet   Times 


'oplc  TALKS 


•  Stibject  for  group  discussion   {first  week) : 

OUR   NEED   FOR  SPIRITUAL   GROWTH 

^(^  (^^e^U  Qad^fum,  ^If^Ui^e^ 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  it  so  necessary  for  us  to  nourish  our  spiritual  vitality  as  well  as 
our  bodies f   (Deuteronomy  8:2,  3;  Matthew  4:4;  Luke  4:4) 

2.  Why   should   we   always   stress   the   necessity   for   spiritual   growth?    (Ec- 
clesiastes    12:7) 

3.  Why  did  Paul  lay  such  emphasis  upon  the  conflict  between  the  fleshly  and 
the  spiritual?    (Romans  8:1-8;   Galatians   5:16,   17) 

4.  How  did  Paul  bluntly  stress  the  necessity  for  having  the  Spirit  of  Christ? 
(Romans  8:9) 

5.  Should  we,  as*  Christians,  always  try  to  live  for  the  highest  values,  seeking 
constant  spiritual  growth?    (Galatians  5:25) 


•  Resource  material: 

Few  things  are  so  important  to  us  as 
to  realize  that  our  Christian  life  is  a 
full-time  endeavor.  Being  a  Christian  is 
ever  so  much  more  than  saying  a  creed 
and  believing  it.  Being  a  Christian  de- 
mands of  us  that  we  try  to  live  every 
day  as  we  sincerely  believe  Christ  would 
want  us  to  live.  In  this  Lenten  season 
we  should  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
of  His  teachings,  His  example,  and  His 
will  for  us,  as  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand  what   it  is.  • 

How  do  you  think  we  can  know  the 
will  of  God  for  us?  Wouldn't  you  say 
that  it  will  be  in  full  harmony  with  His 
will  as  it  shines  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bible?  And  wouldn't  you  say  that  it 
will  conform  to  our  best  understanding 
of  moral  and  ethical  values? 


It  is  very  true,  as  Jesus  remembered 
in  the  hour  of  His  temptation,  that  men 
do  not  live  by  bread  alone.  In  saying 
those  words  He  was  quoting  from  the 
Old  Testament  lessons  that  His  mother 
may  have  taught  him  in  the  home  in 
Nazareth.  It  is  recorded  in  the  third 
verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteron- 
omy. It  is  a  reminder  that  we  live  on 
a  spiritual  plane  as  well  as  in  a  phys- 
ical body  that  demands  food  and  drink. 

Right  here  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  our  living  on  two  planes  ends 
with  this  present  earthly  life;  beyond 
is  the  eternal  life  to  which  our  life  now 
is  only  a  kind  of  anteroom.  The  writer 
of  one  of  our  Old  Testament  books  was 
trying  to  teach  us  this  when  he  wrote: 
"Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth 
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as  it  was :  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."  (Ecclesiastes 
12:7) 

But  Paul  saw  more  than  this  ex- 
istence of  two  different  planes  of  life; 
he  saw  that  they  were  incompatible,  one 
warring  against  the  other.  There  might 
be  temporary  truces  but  the  two  were 
striving  for  two  entirely  different  goals 
and  for  different  rewards.  This  is  the 
blunt  way  in  which  he  dealt  with  it : 
"For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit, 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh :  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other: 
so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would."    (Galatians   5:17) 

Many  a  man  has  found  that  out:  he 
has  known  he  should  do  one  thing, 
but  he  finds  himself  doing  something 
quite  different  and  opposite.  The  reason? 
He  is  in  the  middle  of  a  tug  of  war : 
two  opposing  forces  are  trying  to  pull 
him  in  opposite  directions.  He  may  go 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  direction 
may  have  been  determined  by  his  own 
decisions  when  he  has  stood  repeatedly 
for  the  things  that  were  fleshly,  for 
example,  rather  than  for  the  things 
that  are  enduringly  spiritual.  If  we  en- 
courage and  feed  the  enemy,  we  can 
blame  only  ourselves  if  he  is  one  day 
too  strong  for  us  and  turns  against  us 
and  rends  us. 

Paul  said  another  thing  that  is  terri- 
bly blunt  and  uncompromising:  "For 
they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they  that 
are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is 
life  and  peace,"   (Romans  8  :5,  6) 

As  if  realizing  .that  this  boldness  of 
statement  may  be  a  shock,  he  goes  on 
to  elaborate  and  explain  it:  "Because  the 


carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God: 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they  that 
are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But 
ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
in  you.  Nozv  if  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His." 
(Romans  8:7-9) 

Such  thoughts  as  these  should  make 
us  realize  the  vital  necessity  for  us  to 
find  adequate  spiritual  nourishment.  We 
have  no  more  right  to  skimp  ourselves 
spiritually  than  we  have  to  deny  our 
bodies  adequate  nourishment  for  bone 
and  tissue.  A  well-rounded  man  or 
woman  is  one  who  sees  the  need  for 
vital  spiritual  growth  and  tries  constant- 
ly to  secure  necessary  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. 

For  we  are  living  with  eternal  life 
as  our  goal.  We  cannot  rest  content 
with  things  that  give  pleasure  and  re- 
ward for  our  preq^ent  life  alone;  we 
must  think  in  terms  of  eternal  life,  of 
satisfactions  and  rewards  that  will  con- 
tinue long  after  we  shall  have  finished 
the  years  of  this  present  life. 

This  thought  of  eternity  changes  our 
zvhole  perspective  of  life.  A  man  will 
gladly  deny  himself  some  pleasures  to- 
day so  that  he  may  save  money  to  pro- 
vide comforts  and  security  for  his  old 
age.  Isn't  it  even  more  sensible  for  him 
to  live  with  a  sane  and  reasonable  per- 
spective of  eternity?  He  will  gladly 
make  his  decisions  with  a  view  to  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  eternity.  He  will 
want  to  do  the  thing  that  will  be  best 
for  him  eternally,  even  if  it  involves 
self-denial  and  hardship  now. 

Let's  guard  and  insure  our  spiritual 
grozvth ! 


SNe^/(§'^«    •-'§>S>S^-3 
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FOR     THE     SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

PALM  SUNDAY  REMINDERS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  did  the  people  acclaim   Jesus  in  His   triumphal  entry   In  Jerusalem? 
(Matthew  21:9;   Mark  11:8-10,   Luke  19:37,  38) 

2.  How  had  Jesus  instructed  His  disciples  to  prepare  for  this  journey f   (Mat- 
thew 21:1-3) 

3.  How  had  an  ola  prophet  referred  to  such  an  entry?  (Matthew  21 :4,  5) 

4.  How  popular  zvas  Jesus  with  the  people?  (John  6:14.  15;  John  12:19) 

5.  How  did  Jesus  rebuke  some  zvho  wanted  Him  tu  quiet  the  demonstration  of 
the  multitude?   (Luke  19:39,  4U) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  does  Palm  Sunday  teach  us 
as  it  comes  each  year?  Does  its  story  of 
the  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord  into 
Jerusalem  make  you  wish  that  He  re- 
ceived such  acclaim  today?  Or  do  you 
feel  that  He  has  a  much  better  sort  of 
acclaim  now  in  many  loyal  hearts  in 
many   lands? 

Is  our  acclaim  of  Him  today  less 
frothy  or  effervescent  but  far  more 
meaningful,  more  enduring,  and  more 
productive  of  real  help  and  encourage- 
ment to  others  who  need  our  help  in 
His  name? 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the 
events  that  followed  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  that  far-off  day.  Loyalties 
can  be  sickeningly  sweet  when  they  are 
only  frothings  of  hot  air.  If  they  are 
too  easy  and  too  cheap,  they  arouse  an- 
tagonism in  our  hearts  if  we  have  given 
Him  a  deeper  and  a  costlier  loyalty  our- 
selves. 


An  easy,  effervescent  loyalty  can  be 
only  a  kind  of  echo  of  the  praise  and  the 
loyalty  of  someone  else.  There  is  a  kind 
of  contagion  about  popular  loyalty.  If 
the  band  is  marching  up  the  street  to 
the  loud  strains  of  an  exciting  tune,  we 
find  it  easy  to  throw  our  hats  into  the 
air  and  add  our  shouts  to  the  other 
loud  expressions  of  enthusiasm  and 
acclaim  and  loyalty.  When  the  band 
has  gone,  however,  and  its  martial  music 
has  died  away  in  the  distance  and  we 
face  only  hard  duties  and  demanding 
loyalties  that  may  exact  our  toil  and 
even  our  lives,  we  face  a  much  harder 
phase  of  that  stern,  exacting  thing  that 
we  call  loyalty. 

We  remember  how  soon  and  how 
tragically  Good  Friday  followed  these 
triumphal  hours !  How  soon  the  popular 
acclaim  waned,  and  how  readily  some 
of  those  who  had  praised  Him  most 
loudly  were  crying  out  for  His  death ! 
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Many  of  these  perhaps  had  not  known 
the  Master  long  enough  to  become  close- 
ly bound  to  Him  through  shared  ex- 
periences of  hope  and  longing  and  love 
and  victory.  So  their  later  disloyalty 
was  more  understandable  than  if  they 
had   been  among  His  closest  disciples. 

Palms  are  easily  strewn  in  the  way 
of  a  popular  hero  such  as  Jesus  was  on 
that  day  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem. 
Praise  is  easily  given  when  others  near 
by  are  joining  their  voices  in  the  praise. 
But  beware  of  the  fellow  who  pays  his 
homage  only  because  it  is  popular — and 
easy !  It  is  a  much  better  type  of  loyalty 
that  shouts  its  acclaim  and  spreads  its 
palm  branches  when  nobody  else  is 
troubling  to  do  it. 

And  the  greatest  test  of  any  loyalty 
is  that  it  remain  loyalty,  in  spite  of 
whatever  is  encountered  in  the  way  of 
taunts  and  sneers  and  obstacles  or  £osts 
in  treasure  or  suffering. 

We  must  never  expect  a  cheap  form 
of  loyalty  to  Christ. 

It  is  a  cheap  thing  to  offer  loud 
expressions  of  devotion  merely  because 
the  crowd  about  us  is  doing  likewise. 
It  is  a  very  cheap  thing  to  join  a  church 
or  support  a  worthy  enterprise  only  be- 
cause others  are  doing  it  and  we  should 
be  thought  queer  if  we  were  not  to  do 
likewise.  But  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  let 
our  loyalty  be  corroded  and  defiled  by 
treachery. 

.  All  of  us  should  feel  the  thrill  of 
Palm  Sunday,  in  our  lives,  in  oft-re- 
peated expressions  of  highest  devotion 
and  the  dedication  of  ourselves  in  utter 
loyalty  to  the  Master.  But  we  should 
guard  against  any  possible  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord  in  our  own  lives  through 
our  denial  of  the  things  He  lived  for  and 
died  for. 


We  should  be  more  solid  and  self- 
sacrificing  than  the  fair-weather  Chris- 
tians who  follow  Him  easily  and  with 
loud  voices  while  His  cause  is  popular, 
flourishing  their  palm  branches  and  en- 
joying the  sound  of  their  own  loud 
shouts  of  praise ;  we  must  keep  on  with 
our  expressions  of  loyalty  when  it  de- 
mands very  drab  forms  of  lowly  service, 
with  no  shouting  and  no  banners  and 
no  palm  branches. 

Palm  Sunday  should  bring  us  stern  re- 
minders that  the  Master  wants  more 
than  shouts  of  praise  from  us ;  He  wants 
deeds,  work — hard  work.  Wise  old  Ben- 
j  amin  Franklin  once  gave  us  these  mem- 
orable words :  "Speak  little,  do  m.uch." 

What  might  it  not  have  meant  for 
the  Christian  religion  if  the  people  who 
waved  palm  branches  on  that  far-off  day 
of  His  triumph  had  taken  His  teachings 
more  seriously  and  had  racked  their 
brains  for  ways  in  which  to  promote 
His  Kingdom  as  He  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  the  city  where  he  was  to  be  put 
to  death  for  them — and  us  I 

Palm  Sundays,  you  see,  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  days  when  praises  must 
give  way  to  real  sacrifices  and  many 
forms  of  unheralded  service  for  Him 
and  for  others  in  His  name.  We  would 
do  well  to  remember  these  words  of 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell :  "The  meaning 
of  life,  its  purpose  and  all  its  joys,  come 
out  of  being  able  and  ready  to  help 
others — to  make  personal  sacrifices  for 
a  brother's  sake." 

Shouts  are  cheaper  than  sacrifices, 
and   easier   than   long-term   loyalties. 

That's  where  you  and  I  need  to  be 
on   our   guard! 

Let's  follow  our  praise  with  service 
and  sacrifices! 


^OfUc^cdki 


Bip  l^olfe^  Ccuip^Pi  JlcHt^e/i 


FOR   THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

EASTER  AND   ITS   HOPE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  \How   did   Jesus   foretell   His    resurrection?    (Matthew    16:21;    17:22,    23; 
20:17-19) 

2.  How  did  He  assure  us  of  our  immortality?   (John  11 :25,  26) 

3.  How  was  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  announced?  (Matthew  28:5-7) 

4.  How   important    to    our    Christian   faith   is    the   fact    of   His    resurrection? 
(I  Corinthians  15:13,  14,  16-19) 

5.  How  did  Paul  assure  us  that  Christ  would  open  the  gates  of  immortality 
to  us?    (I  Corinthians   15 :22) 


•  Resource  material: 

Have  you  ever  seriously  considered 
how  important  Easter  is  to  you?  Do 
you  realize  that  it  has  become  a  kind 
of  shining  symbol  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  live  eter- 
nally ? 

Each  of  us  should  sit  down  quietly 
and  read  the  account  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  being 
read  for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  our 
familiarity  with  it  has  dimmed  some  of 
its  meaning  for  us.  It  should  add  fresh 
significance  to  it  if  we  could  approach 
it  as  if  for  the  first  time. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord  is  the  great  climax 
of  our  Christian  faith.  The  cross  on 
Calvary  that  terrible  afternoon  was  not 
the  end  of  His  life.  It  freed  Him  to 
slip  out  into  eternity  as  the  Conqueror 
of  death.  It  certified  to  His  divine  Son- 
ship  and  to  His  mission  as  our  Saviour. 

He  foretold  His  death,  you  remember, 
and  also  His  resurrection.  We  can  only 


marvel  that  His  disciples  didn't  seem 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  His  pre- 
diction. But  we  must  remember  also 
that  we  have  been  slow  to  comprehend 
some  of  the  simplest  of  His  words.  He 
tried  patiently  to  teach  us  things  that 
would  revolutionize  our  lives  and  yet  we 
have  turned  our  backs  upon  them  or  have 
toyed  with  them  as  if  they  were  of 
small  consequence  to  us  and  to  a  world 
that  desperately  needs  the  help  we  could 
bring  if  only  we  were  to  do  the  things 
He  told  us  to  do.  If  the  men  and  the 
women  of  the  world  were  to  follow  His 
bidding  for  a  decade,  the  world  would 
enjoy  such  peace  as  it  has  never  before 
known  for  long.  Navies  might  be  turned 
into  great  armadas  of  commerce  if  every 
nation  were  to  follow  Christ  fully;  the 
vast  air  armadas  might  be  used  to  foster 
travel  and  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion between  nations ;  and  atomic  stock- 
piles might  be  used  to  revolutionize  the 
commerce   and   the   industrial   develop- 
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ment  of  all  the  world  if  we  and  all  other 
nations  were  to  consecrate  ourselves  to 
the  ways  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Do  you  say  that  would  be  difficult 
indeed?  It  would  not  be  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult nor  so  bloody  nor  so  catastrophic 
as  to  continue  to  follow  the  ways  of  war. 

Try  to  think  yourself  back  into  that 
first  Easter  dawn.  Try  to  see  the  figures 
threading  their  way  to  His  tomb  through 
the  darkness  that  was  slipping  gradually 
into  dawnlight.  Be  on  tiptoe  as  you  draw 
near  Joseph's  lent  tomb,  lest  you  miss 
any  of  the  reassuring  accents  of  that 
voice  that  heralded  His  triumph  over 
death.  Hear  again  the  majestic  an- 
nouncement and  the  ringing  challenge: 
"He  is  not  here :  for  He  is  risen,  as  He 
said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay."   (Matthew  28:6) 

Let  those  words  stir  enough  wonder- 
ment within  you  to  drive  you  on  to  at- 
tempt a  higher  plane  of  Christian  living 
for  His  sake.  Follow  Him  with  new 
meaning,  with  deeper  consecration,  with 
redoubled  energies. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  a  shining 
symbol  of  our  own  immortality  because 
He  conquered  death  for  us  too.  One  of 
the  great  glories  of  our  Christian  faith 
is  this  certainty  that  we  too  can  live 
forever.  This  can  brighten  and  glorify 
all  our  living. 

One  of  the  sweetest  Christmas  cards 
that  came  to  my  home  this  past  year 
was  a  card  showing-  a  chubby  little 
cherub  sitting  all  alone  in  the  balcony  of 
a  great  cathedral,  peering  over  the 
balcony  railing  at   the  worshipers   just 


visible  below.  How  tiny  and  cute  the 
little  figure  was,  with  bare  feet 
and  curly  blond  hair  and  the  tiny  wings 
at  the  shoulders!  Within  the  card,  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  friend,  was  the 
sad  news  that  her  dear  mother,  one  of 
the  loveliest  spirits  that  God  ever 
created,  had  slipped  peacefully  away  into 
the  eternal  life  that  flows  endlessly  be- 
yond this  present  earthly  scene.  The 
mother,  chastened  in  the  terrible  fires  of 
a  malignant  disease,  had  borne  her 
suffering  with  her  usual  regality  until 
she  slept  away  in  peace  and  triumph. 

I  don't  know  whether  her  daughter 
meant  it  so,  but  the  picture  of  the 
cherub,  rapturously  watching  the  wor- 
shipers in  the  cathedral,  seemed  to  me 
a  lovely  tribute  to  a  dear  saint  who 
had  slipped  quietly  away  into  a  land 
where  there  is  no  more  pain,  neither 
sorrow  nor  crying.  I  am  sure  she 
would  be  wherever  people  had  gathered 
to  worship  the  Master  who  had  made 
her  own  life  lovely  and  radiant  in  spite 
of  lengthening  years  and  deepening  pain. 
There  is  no  greater  miracle  than  a  hu- 
man life  that  can  hold  back  the  ad- 
vancing years  with  serenity  and  sweet- 
ness and  draw  upon  the  reservoir  of 
her  faith  for  the  power  to  withstand  the 
onslaughts  of  pain. 

Eternity  for  such  a  Christian  is  a 
time  of  crowning  and  of  endless  oppor- 
tunities for  consummate  discipleship, 
beyond  all  the  lessons  of  this  present 
school  of  life. 

Easter  bids  us  look  forward  to  such 
an  eternity  ourselves ! 


i  don't  know  what  your  destiny  will  be,  but  one  thing  I  know:  the  only  ones 
among  you  who  will  be  really  happy  are  those  who  will  have  sought  and  found  how 
to  serve.  — Albert  Schweitzer 


^Ofuc*1cdU 


B(^  R.(yhe^  QaifOA-  ^UitH&^ 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  WEEK  OF  THE  MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  USE  OF  WEALTH 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Can  we  be  sure  of  God's  generosity  to  us?   (Matthew  7:11) 

2.  Why  is  the  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake   likely   to   be   harmful  to   us? 
(:\latthew  19:23,  24) 

3.  Why  should  zve  make  the  best  possible  use  of  money  in  this  present  life? 
(I  Timothy  6:7) 

4.  Why  is  it  zvise  for  us  to  center  our  lives  about  other  matters  than  riches? 
(Proverbs  23:4,  5) 

5.  Why  should  we  be  generous  to  others  and  to   Christian  philanthropies  ac- 
cording to  our  means?   (Matthew  6:1-21;  19:21) 


•  Resource  material: 

Do  you  think  we  can  judge  a  Chris- 
tian's sincerity  and  his  consecration  by 
the  way  he  uses  his  money  and  other 
possessions?  Why  do  you  say  that? 
Should  he  be  stingy  or  generous  with 
his  contributions  to  the  church  and 
other  Christian  and  charitable  enter- 
prises ? 

Do  you  think  he  would  do  well  to 
budget  his  religious  and  charitable  con- 
tributions? Why?  What  proportion  of 
his  funds  should  he  give  to  his  church 
and  other  religious  and  charitable  enter- 
prises? Do  you  think  he  is  required  to 
give  one-tenth  or  a  tithe?  Why  do  you 
say  so?  Is  Abraham  a  good  example  for 
us  in  this  matter  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Some  earnest  Christians  do  not  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  decide  how  much  of 
their  funds  they  should  use  for  religious 
and  charitable  contributions.  Some  fol- 
low faithfully  the  Biblical  standard  of 
the  tithe  and  get  a  great  deal  of  satis- 


faction and  even  real  joy  in  exercising 
this  stewardship  of  their  funds.  Many 
Christians  have  made  the  practice  of 
tithing  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  their 
religious  life  and  would  not  think  of 
giving  it  up  to  resort  to  hit-and-miss 
methods  of  contributing  to  good  causes. 

It  seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  that 
some  who  seriously  and  devoutly  tithed 
have  found  the  practice  so  satisfying  that 
they  have  voluntarily  gone  on  to  give 
two  tenths  or  three  tenths  or  even 
more.  This  is  certainly  an  argument, 
from  sheer  realism,  that  tithing  gives 
genuine  satisfaction  to  the  Christian 
tither. 

We  are  told  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
began  to  tithe  when  he  was  eight  years 
of  age  and  had  an  income  of  ten  cents 
per  day.  In  later  life,  giving  away  vast 
sums  of  money,  he  asserted  that  it  was 
one  of  the  great  blessings  of  his  life 
that  he  had  been  taught   in  his   home, 
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while  he  was  very  young,  to  give  regu- 
larly and  proportionately.  His  children 
were  taught  the  same  lesson.  Surely  he 
would  not  have  continued  to  give,  and 
in  such  vast  amounts,  unless  he  had 
found  it  a  blessing  in  his  own  religious 
life.  And  he  would  not  have  led  his 
children  to  a  like  generosity  unless  he 
had  felt  it  would  be  a  spiritual  blessing 
to  them. 

If  a  Christian  does  not  feel  he  can 
give  a  tenth  he  can  at  least  try  to  give 
regularly  and  gladly  and  generously.  He 
may  be  willing  to  give  proportionately 
but  in  a  smaller  amount  than  a  tenth. 
And  he  may  be  glad  to  increase  the 
proportion  as  he  enters  more  and  more 
into  the  spirit  of  acting  as  a  steward  of 
God. 

Giving  generously  will  do  something 
to  any  man.  It  will  increase  his  feeling 
of  well-being;  he  will  derive  spiritual 
benefits  comparable  with  those  that  he 
enjoys  in  praying.  Tithing  will  help 
to  make  him  more  certain  of  God  as  the 
all-important  Center  of  each  moment. 
Such  a  certainty  will  be  of  tremendous 
importance  to  any  earnest  seeker  after 
the  highest  spiritual  benefits  that  he 
can  find  in  life. 

Do  not  give  generously  with  any 
thought  that  you  are  bribing  God  or 
buying  His  favor  so  that  greatly  in- 
creased benefits  will  come  back  to  you. 
That  is  no  way  to  give.  Give  rather  as 
an  expression  of  devotion  and  loyalty 
and  love  and  deep  and  abiding  gratitude 
for  all, of  God's  immeasurable  gifts. 

Just  as  we  should  learn  to  pray  with- 
out always  asking  for  definite  gifts  or 
material  blessings,  we  should  learn  to 
give  without  expecting  anything  in  re- 
turn. Giving  can  be  permeated  with  a 
spirit  of  worship,  just  as  prayer  should 


be   saturated  with  worship   and  rever- 
ence and  praise. 

When  we  give  we  are  following  the 
example  of  God,  the  Great  Giver  of  alL 
Whatever  our  generosity,  we  are  only 
faintly  mirroring  His  generosity  to  us. 

If  a  Christian  insists  that  nearly  all 
of  the  Biblical  references  to  the  tithe 
are  in  the  Old  Testament  and  amid 
circumstances  different  from  our  present 
situation  in  church  and  in  civil  matters, 
he  should  at  least  be  reminded  of  the 
Master's  terse  but  glowing  words:  "It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
(Acts  20:35) 

The  New  Testament  glows  with  refer- 
ences to  the  generous  giving  of  money 
to  religious  and  philanthropic  work.  Paul 
urged  the  Christians  in  Corinth  to  "lay 
by"  them  "in  store"  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  as  God  had  prospered 
them.    (I   Corinthians   16:2) 

If  someone  points  out  that  Jesus  had 
plenty  to  say  about  praying  but  almost 
nothing  to  say  about  tithing,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  He  didn't  seem  to  con- 
sider it  important  to  have  any  purse 
of  His  own,  and  He  therefore  would 
hardly  become  a  criterion  for  propor- 
tionate giving  in  any  percentage !  But  He 
counseled  us  against  storing  up  treasures 
in  this  life;  He  commanded  us  to  lay 
up  treasures  in  heaven.  He  taught  us 
to  seek  spiritual  rather  than  material 
riches. 

With  His  own  profound  confidence 
in  God's  ability  and  willingness  to  give 
us  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,  the 
Master  could  not  think  of  the  remotest 
possibility  that  God  would  ever  permit 
the  poorest  of  us  to  give  Him  more  than 
we  should  1 

Nor  can  I  imagine  that! 

Can  you  f 

Don't  he  stingy  with  God! 


PEN    FRIENDS 

I  hope  to  become  one  of  your  friends. 
Will  you  become  one  of  my  friends,  and 
inform  me  of  your  life?  I  shall  inform 
you  Japanese  boy's  life.  I  am  a  Japanese 
boy,  19  years  old. 

Yasuji  Watanahe 

135    Minamimadori,    Funeshikimati 

Fukiishimaken,  Japan 


FAN    MAIL 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  very  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  The  Link.  The  men  here 
like  it  very  much  and  now  look  torward 
to  the  next  issue.  Some  of  them  remem- 
ber it  from  the  service  days  and  others 
see  it  for  the  first  time  so  that  we  should 
win  many  new  friends  for  the  magazme. 

F,  J.   Rem,   Protestant   Chaplain 

Veterans    Administration    Hospital    No.    5175 

Butler,  Pennsylvania 


THOUGHTS  FROM  OVERSEAS 

The  United  Nations  Orgitxiization 
(UNO)  at  present  is  trying  to  use  its 
measure  in  order  to  ensure  world  peace 
to  all  nations,  great  and  small,  but 
its  efforts  are  seemingly  futile  .  .  .  thej 
are  bound  to  fail  In  a  moment  war 
may  break  again.  It  is  no  longer 
skirmishes  but  global  war  .  .  .  not  cold 
war  but  a  burning  war,  which  is  the 
most  dreaded  war,  and  the  entire  human 
race  may  come  to  its  bitterest  doom. 


Sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  testify  for  our  faith.  Shall 
we  open  our  Bible  daily  and  see  what 
it  can  do  for  our  own  good?  Sometimes 
from  now,  the  Bible,  which  ought  to  be 
the  closest  in  our  hearts — that  wonder- 
ful book  we  ever  loved  so  much — may 
be  taken  away  from  us.  No  more  pages 
to  seek  consolation  in  time  of  sorrow, 
to  find  refuge  and  trust  in  times  of 
distress  and  adversities ;  a  book  of 
encouragement  when  discouraged,  a 
source  of  contentment  in  times  of  dis- 
satisfaction;  a  book  that  leads  us  to 
undying  peace,  a  book  that  is  all  for  us ; 
why  should  we  not  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity of  storing  in  our  minds  the  funda- 
mental truth  and  guidance  of  the  Bible — 
the  Word  of  the  Almighty  God — to 
guide  us  in  our  days  left  toward  peace? 

Aside  from  this,  God  may  claim  our 
lives  at  any  time  and  are  we  prepared 
to  stand?  Let  us  not  only  fight  and 
serve  for  the  safety  of  our  country  and 
people  but  trace  also  the  road  to  peace. 
Yes,  the  Bible,  composed  of  66  books  and 
containing  superwords  is  our  guidance 
and  help  to  jump  over  destruction,  and 
catch  up  the  goal  to  everlasting  peace. 
The  Bible  is  peace  to  everyone  who 
dares  to  care  for  It. 

Marcos  B.   Sangilen 
Hq.   Medical  Detachment 
20th    Station    Hospital 
APO    74,    clo   Postmaster 
San     Francisco,      California 
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Private:  "My  rank  sure  is  unpopular 

in  this  building,  Sarge." 

Sarge:   "First  I've  heard  of  it." 
Private :    "Why,    every    door    says : 

'Private — keep  out  !*  " 

— Watchman-Examiner 


Alas,  poor  Yorick,  I  knew  him  well, 
till  he  stood  in  the  door,  at  the  noon- 
chow  bell. 

— Command    Courier 


It  was  time  for  the  factory  worker's 
son  to  go  to  bed. 

"Tell  me  a  story,  Daddy,"  said  the 
little  boy. 

"Well,  my  son,"  began  the  factory 
worker,  "once  upon  a  time  and  a 
half  .  .  ." 

— Exchange 


The  flying  instructor  was  using  a  new 
system  he  had  learned  at  West  Point  in 
the  psychology  courses  there.  When  he 
and  his  student  were  well  aloft,  he  threw 
his  stick  out  of  the  plane. 

"This  will  show  you  that  I  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  your  ability  to  fly." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  and  I'll  show  you 
that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  you 
too,"  replied  the  student  as  he  threw 
his  stick  out. 

— Army  and  Navy  Journal 
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A  sailor  wandered  innocently  back- 
stage between  the  acts  of  a  musical  re- 
vue and  started  to  enter  a  room  clearly 
marked  "Chorus  girls'  dressing  room- 
Positively  no  admittance."  A  watchman 
stopped  him. 

"Can't  you  read?"  he  shouted,  pointing 
to  the  sign. 

"Who's   smokin'?"  asked  the  sailor. 

— The  Seabag 


The  pig  is  a  caution; 
He's  seldom  seen  washin'. 

His  grooming,  at  best,  is  inferior. 
But  that  doesn't  faze  him, 
He  knows   we  will  raise  him 

Because  of  his  lovely  interior. 

— Exchange 


"What  is  a  tragedy?" 

"It's  the  story  of  a  Scotchman  who 
found  that  he  had  to  major  in  a  course 
in   liberal   arts." 

— Exchange 


"Boswik  looks  a  little   hit  nervous!" 
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Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 
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ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young   Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of         Evangelical    United    Brethren 
America 
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Baptist,  General 

Baptist,    National    Convention   of   America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,   U.S.A.,   Inc. 

Baptist,    North   American  General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian    Science 

Church  of  God 

Churches   of   God   in   North   America 

Congregational   Christian 

Disciples   of   Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and   Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical   Mission  Covenant 


Latter-Day    Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal   Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,    Free 

Methodist,   Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate   Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,    U.S. 

Presbyterian,   U.S.A. 

Reformed   in   America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United   Brethren    in   Christ 
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^     Sunrise  on  Easter  Morn 

"With  the  Cross  of  Jesus  going  on  before,"  these 
Coast  Guardsmen  sing  as  the  dawn  of  a  wartime  Easter 
bursts  upon  their  combat  cutter  as  it  moves  into 
the  zone  of  war  while  protecting  an  Allied  convo>^ 
Chaplain  Stewart  Rankin  leads  the  men  in  the  service. 
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